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National Retail Hardware Association 
Meets at Cedar Point 


Boardwalk and esplanade at Cedar Point on Lake Erie 


Secretary Corey Resigns and Is Elected Treasurer—Herbert P. Sheets the 
New Secretary—Patriotism Keynote of Association’s Greatest 
Convention—FEarnest Discussion of War-Time Problems 


HE nineteenth aunual convention of the Na- 
T tional Retail Hardware Association, held at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, June 17, 18, 19, was one 

of more than usual interest. 
In the first place, the place of meeting was out 
of the ordinary, and the surroundings were un- 


usually pleasant. When Jim Carson of Ohio first 
mentioned Cedar Point as a convention possibility, 
few hardware men outside his State were even 
aware of its existence. To-day several hundred men 


and women from various states hold pleasant mem- : 


ories of Cedar Point, its people and its attractions. 
Carson was right. Cedar Point is a real convention 
location. Its facilities enabled the delegates to be 
housed under one gigantic roof at the Hotel Break- 
ers, with the convention hall in close proximity. 
There were miles of pleasant walks and drives, 
smooth sandy bathing beaches, and amusements 
that measure up to those of Coney Island. At the 
same time, there were few of those things that tend 
to keep the delegates from their work, and the ses- 
sions were at all times well attended. 


Then there was the unexpected and unwanted - 


resignation of National Secretary M. L. Corey of 
Argos, Ind. For nearly nineteen years Mr. Corey 
has been a national figure in all things that pertain 
to hardware, and it seemed almost inconceivable that 
he was to give up his place, even though it was con- 
ceded that he had justly won the right to retire from 
his many arduous duties. Certainly no man in the 
National Association holds a greater measure of the 
esteem and confidence of his fellows. Corey will be 
missed, many, many times, and it is only the thought 
that his successor is equally trained and qualified 
that makes his resignation bearable to those for 
whom he labored. 

Finally, the stress of war times, with their nu- 


merous problems, gave to this convention a strong 
patriotic flavor, and an interest not to be found in 
normal times. 


Discussions Patriotic 


‘THE discussions were at all times of an intensely 

patriotic nature, and through all the sessions 
there was a noticeably sincere desire of the hardware 
trade to aid the Government, to win the war, and 
to reflect true American citizenship. 

There was little of what might be termed enter- 
tainment features. The three hundred dollars which 
the Ohio Association had intended to use for that 
purpose was put to a much better purpose, the pur- 
chase of War Savings Stamps. Yet there was 
amusement in plenty. The evening meals were 
more like informal banquets for all, there was 
nightly dancing in the big Coliseum, and merriment 
ran riot on the broad boardwalk. 

Henry Squibbs of the American Steel & Wire 
Company was there ready as ever to do his part, 
and all the old wheel horses of the Association were 
in line. There was a genial bunch of Southern gen- 
tlemen, such as Walter Harlan, Jim Stone, J. B. 
Morton, D. L. Thomas and R. D. Nibert. There was 
Chandler, Barber and Fiel of New England; Atkin- 
son, Foley, Kohlmeier and Lewis from New York 
and Pennsylvania; Abbott and Lomas from Iowa; 
Nish and Brown from Illinois; Roberts and Mat- 
thews from Minnesota; Hubbard and Hall from In- 
diana, and—well, what’s the use of naming them? 
They were all there, a couple of hundred of the 
livest wires in hardwaredom, and their wives and 
sweethearts with them. What more was needed 
to put Cedar Point in big red letters on the hard- 
ware map? 
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Greeting new arrivals on the boardwalk 


First Session Monday Afternoon 


A® usual the forenoon of the opening day was 

given over to the registration of the guests 
and to the meeting of friends and acquaintances. 
Promptly at 2 p. m. however, the convention was 
called to order by Past President W. P. Bogardus, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, who briefly outlined the work to 
be done at this great war time meeting. The dele- 
gates then stood during the singing of “America,” 
after which an impressive invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Sharon E. Jones, Indianapolis, 
who thanked God that the lot of those assembled 
was cast in a land of Bibles and patriotism. Follow- 
ing the invocation, President J. R. Gamble of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., was introduced, but before he could 
follow out the time-honored custom of delivering 
the annual address, Charley Williams, of Streator, 
Ill., interrupted long enough to present Mr. Gamble 
with a beautiful ivory gavel on behalf of the asso- 
ciation. The genial Southern president responded 
in a happy vein, and then launched into his address 
as follows: 


President Gamble’s Report 


gg aca Reviewing our experiences for the 
year since the St. Louis convention isn’t altogether 
a pleasant occupation. It has been a year of sunshine 
and shadow, of hope and disappointment. For some it 
has held sorrows, hardships and reverses. We have, 
for the first time, realized what it means to take the 
boy, for whom we would gladly lay down our life, by 
the hand and bid him Godspeed as he goes to fight for 
peace, liberty and humanity. But we should rejoice in 
the greatness and strength of our nation. Let us thank 
God that America has ten million sons who are not 
only willing but eager to make the supreme sacrifice if 
need be, to forever stamp out militarism, autocracy, 
rapine and debauchery, and to permanently establish 
peace, civilization and democracy. 

So let us look back on our sorrows and disappoint- 
ments as experiences from which to gather strength 
for the future, for no one doubts that we have yet a 
long, hard struggle before us. 

To many of us the year has been kind and generous. 
Most of us have enjoyed good health and good busi- 
ness. Nature is also smiling on the land, and in most 
sections of our country prospects for big crops are 
promising. 

The National Retail Hardware Association has grown 
during the closing year, not only- in numbers, but the 
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Retiring President J. R. Gamble 


individual member has realized as never before his 
responsibility and his duty to his Government and to 
his fellowman. Let us make the coming year one that 
will stand out in the history of our Association as a 
year when every member devotes himself to the service 
of his country and his fellowman. Let us realize that 
true profit is not alone in the money that comes to us 
as the result of our labors. Money cannot buy the 
hearty handclasp of a tried friend. There is a profit 
earned through service which is not expressed in hiero- 
glyphics in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. Through associa- 
tion with our fellow hardware men at these conven- 
tions we become wiser, broader, cleaner and more effi- 
cient. Association is truly the basis of modern life, 
socially, individually and politically. 

Let us resolve right now to make this the very best 
convention we have ever held. Just as a whole of any- 
thing is no greater than the sum total of its compo- 
nent parts, this convention can be no greater in service 
and efficiency than the sum total of the service and 
efficiency of the delegates. Therefore, every man must 
give something to these meetings or he has no right 
to expect to receive anything from them, and he will 
not. Some may not want to speak on every subject 
under discussion and probably will not have an oppor- 
tunity to; but all will certainly have an opportunity to 
attend all the meetings, to be in their seats in the con- 
vention hall on time, make things pleasant for others, 
absorb all the good they can, and take it back to their 
own associations. 


A Strenuous Year 


This convention brings to a close one of the most 
strenuous years in the life of your president. Although 
he hasn’t let his own business or private affairs inter- 


fere with his duty to the Association, Red Cross, Y.. 


M. .C. A., Liberty Bond drives and other war activity 
work has prevented his making as many visits to the 
National office as he would like to have made, still he 
has kept in close touch with every officer and employee 
of the Association. He has had several conferences 
with Secretary Corey, Assistant Secretary Sheets, and 
Megsrs. Towne, Miles, Riner and Sheely. Every man 


Mrs. Charles H. Williams, Streator, Ill.; Mrs. L: D. 

Nish, Elgin, Ill.; Mrs. L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown, 

Iowa; Mrs. A. R. Sale, Mason City, Iowa; Mrs. 
S. R. Miles, Argos, Ind. 
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has given the Association a good honest year’s work, 
and everything possible has been done to make this the 
most successful year of our existence as an Associa- 
tion. 

Soon after the close of the St. Louis convention, Mr. 
Corey stopped by to see me on his way to the Louisiana 
convention, at which time we discussed conditions, 
affairs at the office and plans for the year’s work. 

I had the pleasure of meeting with the Tennessee 
convention last August, and found a fine association 
spirit existing among the members from all sections 
of the State. 

On Oct. 9 I left home for Chicago, where we held 
a meeting of the National officers and the Field Work 
Committee, and while there attended the Hardware Sec- 
retaries’ Conference. They held a most interesting and 
instructive meeting and it was soon apparent that 
they were there strictly for business. The subjects 
discussed were all important to the welfare of the 
affiliated associations and therefore to the National 
body. It was with much regret we had to leave before 
adjournment in order to meet another engagement. 

I sometimes wonder if we rightly appreciate the 
work of our National and State secretaries, and if we 
realize that, after all, the secretary is “the man behind 
the gun,” and upon him largely depends the success of 
his organization. Show me a live, growing associa- 
tion and I will show you one with a live, energetic, 


Henry S. Hitchcock, secretary Connecticut Association; 
George A. Allen, sales manager hardware department, 
Carborundum Company 


enthusiastic secretary. The work of some of these 
men is largely a labor of love. This is especially true 
of some of the smaller associations whose secretaries 
are men actually engaged in business themselves and 


‘managing hardware stores, in addition to their other 


various duties. The salaries they receive are, of course, 
not anything like commensurate with the services un- 
selfishly given to their fellow hardware men. 

Accepting invitations from the American Manufac- 
turers’ and National Jobbers’ Association, your presi- 
dent and secretary attended their conventions held at 
Atlantic City, Oct. 17 to 19 inclusive. We were invited 
to address both bodies and we, of course, took advantage 
of this opportunity to express to them our ideas of 
what we conceive to be the relationship that should 
exist between manufacturer, jobber and retailer. 


Longer Intervals Between Calls 


One thing we especially tried to impress upon them 
was the evil of the growing number of traveling sales- 
men; that while we believe the traveling salesman is an 
important factor in the distribution of merchandise, 
but rather than flood the country with young “incu- 
bator salesmen,” who are picked up over the country, 
brought into the house and after two weeks’ schooling 
turned loose on the merchants, we believe the jobber 
would get better results by having his salesmen call on 
the trade at longer intervals and let his customers un- 
derstand that they would get just as good prices on 
mail orders as they would on orders given the sales- 
men; by thus increasing the number of mail orders, 
which come to him without additional expenses, and 
therefore decrease his prices to where he could ma- 
terially aid in turning the business now being lost by 
the retailer, and thus by the jobber, back into the estab- 
lished channels of trade. 
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In this connection we notice with regret jobbers have 
gotten away from the old custom of selling goods at 
discounts from standard lists, and are selling practically 
everything at net prices. Every buyer knows how im- 
possible it is to carry thousands of prices in the back 
of his head, or how much more trouble it is to keep 
price records of net prices than of discounts. Then, 
too, in figuring the discounts himself, the seller in- 
variably takes the advantage of the fractions. This, 
of course, might amount to but little on a single item or 
on one invoice, but in the course of a year’s business it 
amounts to quite a bit. 

Some of the jobbers, with the best intentions, that is, 
to enable the retailers to send in their mail orders intel- 
ligently and especially for guidance in taking special 
orders, have printed their own lists in bold face type, 
and quote an approximate uniform discount on the 
entire catalog. These prices cannot be depended on, 
though, as absolutely correct, and are generally much 
higher than those being made by the jobbers’ salesmen. 
We would suggest to our members that they insist on 
their goods being billed on standard lists less correct 
discounts. 

We spent the greater part of the month of February 
attending conventions in the East. We had the pleasure 
of meeting a small but enthusiastic bunch of successful 
hardware dealers at the Connecticut convention, which 
was held in Waterbury Feb. 13 and 14. From there we 
went to New York City to attend the joint convention of 
New York State and Pennsylvania and Atlantic Sea- 
board Associations. These meetings were well attended 





Mrs. George Allen of Niagara Falls and 
W. J. Feddery of HARDWARE AGE 


and we had the pleasure of listening to some very fine 
patriotic addresses from Mr. Burke, treasurer of the 
United States, Mr. Baackes, Mr. Asbury and other men 
of national reputation. 

The hardware exhibition in the Madison Square Gar- 
den was said to be the best and largest hardware ex- 
hibit ever held in this country. Mr. Towne joined us 
in New York and went with us to Boston to be present 
at the annual convention of the New England Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association. This meeting was well 
attended and a most interesting program was heartily 
enjoyed by all the delegates and visitors. These New 
Englanders being anxious to make every minute count, 
even worked while they ate. Lunch was served by the 
ladies in a large hall in the Mechanic’s Building, and 
group meetings were held during lunch hour, at which 
time live trade subjects were discussed. These discus- 
sions largely took the place of the “Question Box” fea- 
tured at most of our State conventions. 

We went from Boston to Argos, where we held a 
meeting of the national directors. 

We attended the Alabama convention April 23 to 25; 
the Florida convention May 15 to 17, and the joint meet- 
ing of the Louisiana and Mississippi Associations held 
in New Orleans May 20 to 22, and the Georgia meeting 
June 3, 4 and 5. The interesting programs of the 
Southeastern meetings and the enthusiasm manifested 
by the delegates and visitors present proved conclu- 
sively that Walter Harlan has been on the job the past 
year. The Southern associations, while yet small, are 
all with one or two exceptions in good healthy, growing 
condition. 

The grouping of several of the States of the South- 
east and the employment of a good secretary for all 





Mr. and Mrs. Forrest C. Secrest and family of 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


proved to be a wise venture, and we hope that similar 
groups of others of the smaller associations will soon 
be formed. 


Expansion in South 


Although the stock in trade of the Southern hard- 
ware dealer, of a few years ago, was composed prin- 
cipally of staple items on which the margin of profit 
was small and did not allow him much room for growth, 
the gradual changing conditions have encouraged him 
to continue adding profitable lines until now the hard- 
ware stocks are usually larger and will compare favor- 
ably with those of any section of the country. The 
better merchants are joining the State Hardware Asso- 
ciations and we predict that the N. R. H. A. can count 
on a very material increase in membership from that 
section within the next few years. The South owes the 
National Association a debt of gratitude which it will 
not be slow in paying. 

I have attended eleven conventions, including the 
secretaries’ conference, and I regret that I could not 
attend them all, —— some of the larger conven- 
tions of the central West. At all conventions special 
stress has been laid on our research work, bookkeeping 
and accounting systems, etc.; large charts prepared by 
Mr. Sheets being used. The outstanding features of 
the survey conducted by the National Office, covering 
the chief problems and current tendencies of the hard- 
ware business, are so clearly charted that their study 
proved to be intensely interesting to the members pres- 
ent at their State conventions, and no doubt will prove 
to be of great assistance to them in solving their own 
problems. 

It is, however, one thing to diagnose a case and 
entirely a different thing to apply a remedy or effect 
acure. No doubt the vast amount of data gathered by 
this comprehensive research will prove to be very valu- 
able to the retailer and to the trade generally; but we 
should not stop here. The national officers and direc- 
tors who attend the State conventions next year should 
be prepared not only to point out the weak spots in 
the retailer’s business, but to offer remedies and to 
tell what methods and policies are being usé@ by the 
more successful merchants in advertising, accounting, 
stock arrangement, buying, etc. 





J. M. Kohlmeier of New York looks like “Teddy” 
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Better Bookkeeping 


For more than ten years the importance of better 
bookkeeping methods has been preached to our mem- 
bers; but until recently no system has been offered ‘that 
could be successfully used by the average retailer. Re- 
search work by some of the colleges and more recently 
by the Federal Trade Commission impressed the great 
need of improvement in our present methods of keep- 
ing our business records. Nearly three years ago Mr. 
Towne, of the National Office, began an earnest study 
of the subject. Later, Mr. Sheets gave considerable 
time and attention to it. Last year Mr. Miles joined us 
and pushed the work to a successful completion, and we 
now have a set of bookkeeping and accounting units 


Crowds leaving boat at Cedar Point 


which can, and we believe will, be used profitably by 
our members. Mr. Miles began this work during Mr. 
Woodward’s administration, and as chairman of the 
Field Work Committee, Mr. Woodward will go into the 
details of this work in his report. 

Our national field man has been on the job continu- 
ally throughout the year, and from the reports of his 
work, which you will hear, you will agree with us in 
the statement that in his bookkeeping and accounting 
system already completed, and his stock and store ar- 
rangements plans now being worked out, he has accom- 
plished a work which will be of great and lasting value 
to the retail hardware trade. But, after all, when it 


C. C. Heller, Beaverdam, Ohio 


comes to getting in touch with the individual members 
of our affiliated associations, a national field man can 
accomplish but little, as the field is so large, without 
the officers of the State Association working in harmony 


with him, with men of their own in the field. Men 
must be educated, trained and fitted for this work, and 
to attempt to send any one man into all the states to 
conduct this preliminary educational work would in- 
volve a vast amount of time and expense. 

Realizing the inadvisability of this plan and with a 
desire to give the greatest possible service of this char- 
acter to our membership, your board of directors de- 
cided to establish a field service department, to work 
out a comprehensive and appropriate program for a 
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H. B. Johnson, Alexandria, S. D.; C. M. Halpenny and 
wife, Northville, S. D., and F. J. Shephard, 
Mitchell, S. D. 


Field Workers’ Conference, and to invite the State 
officers and field men to the National Office. So our 
first Field Men’s Conference was held at Argos April 
‘1 to 5 inclusive, and was declared by all present a de- 
cided success from every standpoint; quite a number 
being very emphatic in the assertion that it was the 
most constructive conference of Association: workers 
ever held. We want to strongly urge that these field 
men’s schools or conferences be held at least once a 
year at the national office. 

Nearly all the affiliated associations now have per- 
manent secretaries, giving their entire time to asso- 
ciation work, and some have field men. The Hardware 
Mutual Fire Insurance companies also have solicitors in 
many of the States. There can be no better way for 
these men to study their mutual problems than by meet- 
ing together at these field men’s schools. 

It is very evident to every man who has given the 
matter serious thought that there should be a closer 
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Closer Relationship 


working relationship between the State and National 
Retail Hardware Associations and the Hardware Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. There are, or at least should 
be, no conflicting interests. The Retail Hardware As- 
sociations have fostered the growth of the hardware 
mutual fire insurance companies. Their secretaries 
have continually talked hardware mutual insurance and 
have always held out, as an inducement to get new 
members fire insurance at greatly reduced rates. On 
the other hand, it is certainly to the interest of insur- 
ance companies to influence, in every possible way, an 
increase in membership of the State Associations; as 
it is their policy to write members of hardware asso- 
ciations in good standing only. Hardware secretaries, 
field men and insurance men are all now, in some States, 
working the same.territory and visiting the same mer- 
chants. This duplication of effort and expense could 
be avoided by the joint employment of field men to 
represent both the association and insurance companies. 


























N. R. Stoner, Rochester, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. T. L. 
McCarty, Fort Branch, Ind. 
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Left to right—Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Marcotte, Kankakee, 
1U.; Mrs. C. H. Robinson and C. H. Robinson, Spring- 
field, Ill., and Secretary L. D. Nish, Elgin, Ill. 


The insurance companies’ part of the expenses of these 
men could, of course, easily be covered by commission 
on new policies and renewals. 

Our association was represented at the sixth annual 
convention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which met in Chicago, April 10, 11 and 12, by 
our national secretary, assistant secretary, Messrs. Bar- 
ber, Hussie, Woodward, Miles and Towne. It is re- 
ported that the occasion was one of inspiration in which 
patriotic enthusiasm and the true loyalty of the Ameri- 
can business man was evidenced beyond doubt. In this 
gathering of business men of every line of trade and 
profession, from all sections of the country, was ex- 
pressed the true patriotism of our nation. 






These Iowa ladies were among the feminine 
contingent 


This has been a very busy year at the National Office. 
Every man, from Secretary Corey to the janitor, has 
given the association the very best year’s work possible. 
We have a broad-m nded, well-tra ned, capable set of 
men, as is proven by the many new activities which have 
a planned and which are being worked out success- 
fully. 

As most of you no doubt know, the St. Louis conven- 
tion passed a resolution instructing the national officers 
to make a heavy investment in Liberty Bonds. Demand 
for payment for these bonds was made before we could 
dispose of any of our securities, and the association 
for the first time in its existence had to borrow money 
from a bank. I am glad to tell you, though, that by the 
hearty co-operation of all, by cutting expenses in every 
possible way, by making special effort to increase bulle- 
tin advertising and by pushing collections to the limit, 
we were able, within a few months, to pay our note, 
retain a good working balance in the treasury, and we 
were also in a position to subscribe for $5,000 of the 
Third Liberty Loan Bonds, and we are now investing 
our surplus in Thrift Stamps. 


Serious Problems to Consider 
This should be the most important convention we 


Charles Kobmann, Cincinnati; H. B. McGrath, Cleve- 
land; Homer P. Smith, Ashtabula; J. P. Duffey, Green- 
ville; W. P. Bogardus, Mount Vernon, and Charles W. 
Lammers, Madisonville, all of Ohio 
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have ever held. There are weightier and more serious 
problems to consider and to solve than ever before. 
Existing, extraordinary conditions are presenting added 
perplexities to the retail merchant daily. With stocks 
bought at normal prices gone and being replaced with 
new goods at prices ranging at from fifty to two hun- 
dred per cent higher; giving his time unreservedly to 
the service of his country in Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 
and other patriotic work; subscribing liberally to the 
Red Cross and Liberty Bonds; with income and excess 
war taxes taking nearly all of the balance of his earn- 
ings, with the selective draft taking his young and 


































































W. P. Bogardus, Mount Vernon, Ohio 





most desirable employees; is it any wonder the mem- 
bers back home are estes and praying for some in- 
formation, some new ideas which will not lighten but 
will enable them to bear their burdens? 

This should be the occasion of serious thought and 
deliberation on the part of the delegates to this con- 
vention. The fact that you are here is evidence that 
you are considered the leaders in your State associa- 
tions. You have assumed a grave responsibility and it is 
incumbent upon you to give close attention to the sub- 
jects of nation-wide importance which appear on our 
program. Let us implore that Infinite Power that 
guides the destinies of the universe to be with us in 
the discussion of the subjects; to lead our councils to 
what is best and to give them a favorable issue for 
our peace, prosperity and happiness. 

The hardware dealers are considered the highest class 
merchants in the United States. Being men of such 
broad influence in their respective communities, they 
are in a position to wield a wonderful power toward 





Evidence that Squibbs was right; Charley Woodward 
in good company 


inspiring patriotism and loyalty to our country and 
our flag among the people. These are the men to whom 
you are to take the message of love, self-sacrifice, loy- 
alty and patriotism. 

Your president deeply and humbly appreciates the 
honor conferred on him at our last convention. To be 
considered worthy to be the official head of the best, 
the livest, and most business-like association in the 
world is no mean honor. But with this honor has come 
a greater responsibility than he could imagine. It has 
been with him a year of hard work, serious thought and 
sacrifice. He has served you to the best of his ability, 
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realizing his weakness and incompetency within him- 
self; but with great faith and confidence in his cowork- 
ers and in the membership of the Association. 

The time has come when we must all forget self and 
devote our time, our energy, our talent to the one 
great problem before us—the thing and only thing that 
counts now, the winning of the war. There are only 
two questions which should vitally concern the Ameri- 
can business man to-day—first, “Am I a full-grown, 
red-blooded American, or am I a slacker?” And the 
second, “What can I do to help win this war?” 


Answering Calls 


If we are full-grown, red-blooded Americans, there 
are many problems to consider in answering the second 


























Squibbs and Woodward and sons took a daily dip 
in Lake Erie 


question. Calls for money and: more money are con- 
tinually being made and we cannot and must not turn 
a deaf ear. But to answer these calls for help we must 
keep business going on a profitable basis. This, though, 
seems impossible with transportation congested, busi- 
ness forces demoralized and a large number of our 
factories limited in their output to the manufacture 
of munitions and other war material for the Govern- 
ment. Labor and capital, farmer and merchant, all 
have their grievances. Every business and nearly every 
home have sent their young men to the army. Trade 
and war conditions are in a chaotic condition; but the 
older business men left at home, like the young men at 
the front, will rise equal to the occasion. Efficiency 
and conservation movements are gripping America. 
Our country is making rapid strides in the conserva- 
tion of food, conservation of fuel, conservation of our 
financial resources and the conservation of man-power. 
We have, though, barely begun to conserve. On ac- 
count of the excessively high wages paid to even com- 
mon labor, the buying power of the masses is large and 
hard to control. It seems, however, from the January 
report of the Federal Reserve Board that there was a 
marked change in the character of the last Christmas 
buying from previous years. High-priced useful arti- 
cles moved more freely than ever, while the sale of 
high-priced luxuries was very much curtailed, showing 
the growing tendency of the people to invest their earn- 
ings in essentials. Non-essential industries will, there- 
fore, more and more switch to essentials, and mer- 
chants will necessarily have to change many lines. The 
time is fast approaching when there will have to be a 
general readjustment of the order of business, and the 
wise merchant will begin now to study every detail of 
his business, cut out unnecessary expenses, develop new 
business in every way possible, and prepare himself for 
the real stress of war and after-the-war problems. 
One of the most serious after-the-war problems wili 
be the re-employment of the millions of men whose 
places have been filled by the employment of boys, 
women and older men. We predict that in the read- 
justment of business after the war, that those sol- 
diers who are fortunate enough to return, sound in 
body and mind, will find no difficulty in taking care of 
themselves. They will, in fact, soon become the leaders 
in business, the trades, professions and finances. But 
we are reminded by the Red Cross Institute for crip- 
pled and disabled men that “We must count on the 
return from the front of thousands of crippled sol- 
diers. We must plan to give them on their return the 
best possible chance for the future.” The only com- 
pensation of real value for physical disability is re- 
habilitation for self-support. Make a man capable of 
earning his own living and the chief burden of the 
handicap drops away. Occupation is, further, the only 
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means of making him happy and contented. The posi- 
tive aspect of the employer’s duty is to find for the dis- 
abled man a constructive job which he can hold on a 
basis of competence alone. In such a job he can be 
self-respecting, be happy, and look forward to a future. 
This is a patriotic definite duty. It is not as easy of 
execution as telling a superintendent to take care of 
four men, but there is infinitely more satisfaction to 
the employer in the results, and infinitely greater ad- 
vantage to the employee. 


Foreign Trade 


Another great after-the-war problem will be the de- 
velopment of our foreign trade, and on this subject we 
quote a few words from a recent article of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York: “America may well look 
to France for example and inspiration in making 
preparations for developing her foreign trade after the 
war. Particularly is this true because France is ani- 
mated by the hope that her future financial and com- 
mercial relations with this country will emphasize the 
historic friendship of the two nations and give perma- 
nence to that mutual appreciation which grows out 
of present circumstances. In all history there is no 
people whose rising to meet a seemingly overwhelm- 
ing assault upon everything they considered worth 
while has had such power over the emotions of mankind. 
They are the glory of the world. To the discerning it 
will appear also that there has been something mar- 
velous in the complete surrender of the nation as a 
whole to the idea that every available agency should 
be utilized for the single purpose of winning the war. 
The degree of concentration reached has been phenome- 
nal. Through such use of her resources, France has 
been able to sustain every shock of war despite the 
fact that some of her fairest portions have been over- 
run by the enemy since the beginning and others are 
useless except for military operations. Now, with 
characteristic mental adjustability, the French people 
propose to transform emergency into opportunity. In 
all their preparations for reconstruction after the war 
there is disclosed an intent to make adversity their 
inspiration, and to apply to any problem that may 
arise the principles that have been at the foundation of 
their efficiency in war. It is their intention to keep 
under mobilization, for a considerable period after 
peace comes, that spirit of unity, co-operation and con- 
centration in enterprise that has kept the nation from 
vassalage during the last three and a half years. Taking 
account of such a purpose an English observer says 
that France will probably make greater progress in 
the next thirty years than any other European country.” 

In closing, I feel impelled to take advantage of this 
privilege to speak again of the seriousness and signi- 
ficance of this mighty struggle in which we are engaged. 
The privilege, I said, but it is more than a privilege. 
The war is weighing upon my soul, and it is weighing 
upon yours. Tremendous issues are at stake, more tre- 
mendous, more vital to our lives and happiness than our 


H. F. Aufderheide, Toledo, and Miss Elizabeth M. 
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imaginations in their wildest flights can fancy. So 
that to speak of these things is more than a privilege; 
it is a solemn obligation, a sacred duty. And the obli- 
gation is more solemn, and the duty more sacred, be- 
cause of the situation which confronts us. The time 
demands plain speech and the stern facing of stern 
facts. For in no other way can we be aroused to the 
full realization of the overshadowing danger which 
threatens to envelop us. 
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Germany’s Purpose 


Germany has set for herself the deliberate purpose 
to enslave the world. The German Emperor has boasted 
that St. Petersburg, Paris and London shall be his sum- 
mer and winter resorts. He has publicly stated, on 
more than one occasion, that nothing shall be done in 
America after the war without his consent. He has 
deliberately defied the world and is making war on all 
the world to master it and make it subservient to his 
beck and call. He brooks no opposition. France he 
dislikes, England he hates, but he reserves the vials 
of his excessive hatred for America; for he knows full 
well that we ourselves do not yet realize that this 
great land of America stands as the last reserve be- 
tween civilization and his ambition. 

With this picture before us do you not think we 
should exert our every ounce of energy and that we 
should bend our every effort to achieve victory; that we 
should sink all our differences; that we should conse- 
crate ourselves, without reserve, man and boy, woman 
and girl, without thought of self or of our own profit 
to the task before us? Yes, in the pending emergency 
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we must give the nation our unselfish service. We must 
strike and strike now, with all our might, while our 
allies are still able to fight. ~ nee 

Although little Roumania has been made a vicarious 
sacrifice; although she has lost all material things and 
many others that she holds close to her heart; yet she 
feels that all is not in vain, for she sees young America 
making preparations to come to her rescue and she 
feels that America’s promise will yet be fulfilled. — 

Serbia, “the Mother of the Seven Martyrs,” with a 
spirit of freedom, justice and humanity, pleads to Amer- 
ica to bring on her mighty armies and make the world 
safe for democracy, freedom and justice. 

Belgium in her brave struggle against tremendous 
odds, in her daring in the face of Hun threatenings, in 
her sacrifice of homes and land, and even her woman- 
hood, rather than submit to German tyranny, piteously 
pleads to America to come to her in force, as we have 
come to her in pity; to come to her in strength as we 
have come to her in mercy; to come to her in battle 
array as we have come to her in the white robes of 
tenderness. For the torn bodies of Belgian patriots and 
thousands of wrecked homes, the old and the young, the 
men and the women and children call to America. 

“Young America,” she cries, “home of liberty, strong- 
hold of Democracy, lover of honor, knight of adventure, 
in faith and truth, come to bleeding, stricken Belgium, 
to ruined but not hopeless Belgium. Give us your songs, 
and we will sing again; give us your strength and we 
will fight again, give us your hand-clasp and we will 
walk with you to Berlin.” 

England, interrupted in her peaceful and benevolent 
pursuits, has, for more than three years, been engaged 
in bloody warfare and the end is not yet in sight. She 
calls to the young republic of the West, blood of her 
blood, flesh of her flesh, and faith of her faith, to come 
to her rescue. The Stars and Stripes, on the battle 
fields of France, have strengthened England’s hands 
and filled her heart with joy. America has been the 
hope and inspiration of oppressed peoples and the gen- 
erous friend of starving nations. In this hour of great 
peril the young manhood of our great republic is needed 
in all its strength. Prussian militarism must be 
erushed. To this task England has dedicated her life, 
confident that the God of nations is on the side of truth 
and righteousness. 

Sunny France reminds us that she gave her blood 
and treasure on our soil that we might attain our birth 
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and independence; and after one hundred and forty 
years she is now engaged in a bloody struggle to save 
her own life and liberty. Her people in large numbers 
are starving and driven insane with agony. The Maid 
of Orleans, from her hallowed shrine, rises with out- 
stretched arms and beckons us on. Lafayette, of 
cherished memory, loved by our people, calls to us in 
the hour of his country’s peril. 

America has sworn, and she shall keep her word. 
She goes to the rescue as a holy crusader and she takes 
the aroused manhood of the nation, and with them are 
the holy prayers of precious women. Her soldiers are 
standing shoulder to shoulder with those of the allies, 
and when we have all done our work war will be a relie, 
peace with security will be the program of nations, 
honor will be written on every doorpost, and the flags 
of the Allies and our own Old Glory will be the emblems 
of liberty on the earth. For this struggle America is 
calling all her sons and daughters. We are subscribing 
to the Liberty Loan. We are backing our noble Presi- 
dent. We’ll give all our wealth to the government; we 
have made the third Liberty Loan over four billion 
strong. The Red Cross, with its angels of mercy and 
love, its sweet ministry of tenderness; its holy work 
of relief, our people will support and send its help to 
sooth the sorrowing, suffering women and maimed and 
broken soldiers. And our millions of strong men, the 
flower and pride of our land, soldiers of freedom, 
heroes of a holy war, brave, strong men shall stand 
with the others “Over There” and fight until the flag 
comes home, still pure, unsullied, an holy emblem of 
freedom and righteousness. 


Charles W. Asbury on Problems of Production 


RESIDENT GAMBLE then introduced as the 

first speaker on the program, Charles W. Asbury, 
president of the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, whose subject was “Problems of 
Production.” Mr. Asbury’s address was substan- 
tially as follows: 


One of the greatest present problems is the pros- 
pective shortage of iron, steel and fuel. The Director 
of Steel Supply of the War Industries Board is sincerel 
of the opinion that the entire productive capacity of all 
the blast furnaces and of all the steel mills in the coun- 
try will be required for the needs of war, which means, 
of course, that the use of these materials for commer- 
cial purposes must be reduced to a minimum. 

The Fuel Administration is quite confident that it will 
be impossible to supply fuel in sufficient quantities to 
keep our industries in full operation during next winter, 
and in a laudable effort to best handle this serious situ- 
ation they are now, through co-operation with the War 
Industries Board, arranging in advance a preference 


H. R. Sale, L. D. Nish of Elgin, Ill., and Lew Abbott 
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list of industries to which fuel is to be first allotted. 
The object in view is to insure to those industries which 
are devoted to war work an adequate supply of fuel 
for full operation and if there shall be a remaining 
surplus then to allot the surplus to industry in propor- 
tion to the importance of the work for war, including, 
of course, the work which contributes to the production 
and conservation of food and other work of National 
importance. 

The Fuel Administration is also putting forth eve 
effort to secure the greatest possible economy and effi- 
ciency in the use of fuel, to make every pound produce 
the maximum of energy in horsepower. 
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Another great problem now before us is Labor. There 
have been many thousands of men taken from industry 
and other useful pursuits for military service, which 
naturally thrusts upon us a shortage of productive labor. 
This shortage is intensified by the fact that we must 
produce larger quantities of all the countless items 
which contribute to a campaign of war. 

If the war needs, tremendous as they are, are added 
to the normal peace needs, it is perfectly obvious that 
industry is confronted with a task impossible of per- 
formance—to produce quantities which will satisfy all 
war requirements and all the requirements of normal 
business in times of peace. 

There can be no question as to which of the two is to 
have preference. The war must be carried on with 
vigor and to an ultimate conclusion. Everything which 
is needed for the accomplishment of that one definite 
purpose must be furnished promptly. 


Women Filling Gap 


Right here let me say with earnestness and sincerity, 
that the women of the United States are responding 
nobly to the many calls for service. Women in indus- 
try are displaying wonderful talent and adaptability. 
They are doing the work formerly done by men with a 
display of better spirit and a more patriotic fervor than 
the average of the men. 

There is unfortunately too much of a desire among 
workers in general to keep moving, by which I mean 
to change =n png to leave a job without adequate 
reason or with no reason at all. Sometimes the change 
is made to secure a larger financial return and sometimes 
just to satisfy a longing for change. In either case the 
burden is put upon industry to pay the large cost in- 
volved in continually breaking in new employees. This 
means in the last analysis that society is paying for a 
high cost of living, due in part to the waste resulting 
from a failure to appreciate the serious effect upon 
productive capacity and the serious effect upon cost of 
production which these changes involve. It is also true 
that rates of wages are still increasing by leaps and 
bounds, thus adding again and directly to the cost of 
production. 

Then there is also the transportation problem of the 
country, which affects so directly not only the manu- 
facturer but the distributor of all merchandise. It is 
perfectly clear that there is a very vital need to use the 
transportation facilities of the country in the first in- 
stance for the needs of the war and only secondarily 
for peaceful commerce. 

* * 

Coming now to the more specific duty we owe to the 
cause we should give first and constant thought to the 
needs of the war in both manufacturing and merchan- 
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dising. Those who have assumed the responsibility of 
directing the many departments of the general cam- 
paign should fully inform the public as and when con- 
ditions change in order that your actions and mine may 
be shaped in harmony with the desired scheme. For in- 
stance, when we are told that wheat, meat, sugar and 
fat must be saved, it is our clear duty to take our 
rightful place in our respective communities and work 
for this food conservation. When we are told that there 
is a great shortage of labor, every one of us should 
carefully examine the goods we are making or selling 
and if in those goods we find evidence of wasted labor, 
we should cut them out of our stock. 


Economy in Finishes 


There are to-day many items of hardware crocus 
finished and nickel plated to such an extent as to re- 
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semble pieces of jewelry. In many cases such finish is 
only for show or for the purpose of enabling someone 
to make a larger percentage of profit and serves no use- 
ful purpose, whatever. The retailers of the country can 
do a splendid piece of efficient work in the conservation 
of labor, if they will but educate their customers to the 
necessary economy of using plain, practical finishes and 
insist upon buying goods which show conservation of 


M. S. Mathews and Sharon E. Jones of the two 
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labor. Let the demand of the public be for high quality 
without frills and let our educational work be dir 
in harmony with the necessary labor conservation. 


Mr. Thompson on Distribution 

ME: ASBURY was followed by Mr. H. L. Thomp- 

- son of the Bostwick-Braun Company, repre- 
senting the National Hardware Association, his 
subject being “The Best Method of Distribution.” 
Mr. Thompson brought out very forcibly the diffi- 
culties of transportation at this time, and the ob- 
stacles in the path of immediate betterment of con- 
ditions. He advised the delegates, instead of de- 
manding low freight and passenger rates, to ask 
only that the railroads be kept in the best possible 
condition, as a guard against any repetition of 
existing conditions, declaring that nothing had so 
added to high costs in the distribution of merchan- 
dise as much as railroad inefficiency. He touched 
on the problems of the so-called non-essentials, and 
declared that the necessities of to-day might easily 
become the non-essentials of six months hence. 
Non-essentials, he said, would be removed auto- 
matically from trade, the conditions forcing it, and 
the patriotic spirit of American people helping the 
movement. 

Mr. Thompson urged the convention to appoint a 
committee to be sent to Washington before the 
Priority Board and War Industry Board, not to 
make demands, but rather to explain the true con- 
ditions in the retail field, and to offer the help of 
the Association to the Government. He outlined 
the functions of the jobber as those of warehousing 
merchandise and carrying stock at the best prices 
for the retailers’ use. Mr. Thompson’s closing re- 
marks were substantially as follows: “If there is 
any method that can be worked out by the Govern- 
ment to effect an economy, by sending goods direct 
to the retailer, or by any other system that will 
help conditions and better the distribution of mer- 
chandise, I am for it, because it is a patriotic duty, 
and we must all make personal sacrifices at this 
time.” 

Short Talks by Prominent Retailers 


ME. THOMPSON’S splendid address was fol- 
lowed by a series of short talks by prominent 
delegates present. L. C. Abbott of Marshalltown 
Iowa, discussed the problem of railroad congestion, 
and the rapidly shortening lines turned out by man- 
ufacturers. He told of the great conservation work 
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in progress and declared that the war must be won, 
while business was of secondary importance. Past 
President Charles T. Woodward of Carlinville, IIl., 
spoke briefly of the war work being done by hard- 
ware men in general and dealt a blow to those 
slackers at home who fail to do their bit. E. E. 
Mitchell, Morrilton, Ark., also talked from a patri- 
otic standpoint, declaring that his store now re- 
sembled school more than it did a business estab- 
lishment, on account of its activities in the War Sav- 
ings Stamp campaign. 

President Gamble then appointed the following 
committees, after which the meeting adjourned. 

NOMINATING: W. L. Hubbard, chairman, Scottsburg, Ind. 
Charles Shahan. Kearney, Neb.; W. C. Cole, Bethany, Mo. 
H. C. Kelly, Canandaigua, N. Y.; Homer P. Smith, Ashta- 
bula, Ohio; John C. Fischer, Ann Arbor, Mich.; O. V. Han- 
son. Rochester, Minn. ; James P. Brown, Hillsboro, Ill.; D. L 
Thomas, Tampa, Fla.; H. O. Dowling, Ozark, Ala. 

RESOLUTIONS: W. P. Bogardus, Mount Vernon, Ohio; C. T 
Woodward, Carlinville, Ill.; F. B. Lomas, Cresco, lowa; Gus 
Albrecht, Jr., Louisville, Ky.; R. D. Nibert, Bunkie, La. ; 
James Tyre, Detroit, Mich.; Albert Wynne, Windom, Minn. ; 
F. C. Moys, Boulder, Col.; A. J. L, Strang, Richland Center, 
Wis.; C. M. Halpenny, Northville, S. D.; E. P. Thompson 
Memphis, Texas. 

SuGcestTions: C. H. Williams, chairman, Streator, IIl.; 
J. M. er ay Bowling Green, Mo.; U. B. Blalock, Wades- 
boro, N. C.; O. K. Jones, Sweetwater, Tenn. ; Otto Sougstad, 
Northwood, N. D.; G. S. Meserve. St. Augustine, Fla.; A. W 
Kavanaugh, Alva, "Okla. ; ; T. L: McCarty, Fort Branch, Lo ¢ 
Fred Pelz, Blue Hull, Neb.; Frank Breher, Wadena, Minn. : 
Cc. O. Smith, Barnesville, Ohio. 

PLACE OF MEETING: F. Alex. Chandler, chairman, Boston, 
Mass.;: E. M. Healey, Dubuque, Iowa; W. H. Funk, Bowling 
Green, Ky.; Karl S. Judson, Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. E 
Jarman, Jr, Baxley, Ga.; C. D. Heller. Beaverdam, Ohio 
cS. & Briggs, Penn Yan, N. Y.; C. A. Menge, Mylo, N. D.; 
N. R. Stoner, F gg vend Ind. ; Charles ‘.s Robinson, Spring- 
field, Ill.; H. Johnson, Alexandria, Ss. 

PREss: a B. Carson, chairman, bacon: Ohio; A. J 
Scott, Marine City, Mich.; George A. Fiel, Boston, Mass. ; 
W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa.; Walter Harlan, Atlanta, Ga 

CREDENTIALS: EB. E. Mitchell, chairman, Morrillton, Ark 
and State Secretaries. 


Banquet Tuesday Evening 


Bia nagp omted evening the delegates all assembled at 
the banquet hall of the Hotel Breakers, for an 
old-fashioned get-together meeting. A tasty ban- 
quet was served, and a delightful impromptu pro- 
gram rendered under the able leadership of H. A. 
Squibbs, American Steel & Wire Company, who 
acted as toastmaster. 

An amusing diversion was caused through the 
farce quarrel of Squibbs and his old friend, Charlie 
Woodward, accused of various “beach activities” 
not on the official program. For a moment the fair 
sex feared bloodshed and dire results, but the duel 
was averted, and when last seen both participants 
were acting as copartners in a beach-combing expe- 
dition. 

There were many good, lively talks, and at the 


Mrs. H. A. Squibbs, Chicago, and W. K. Morison, 
Minneapolis 


close of the program the guests adjourned to the 
Coliseum, where dancing was enjoyed until the 
small hours. Souvenir hats and a variety of noise 
makers were furnished by Mr. T. A. Carroll, pub- 
licity manager of E. C. Atkins & Co., and the 
evening took on the aspect of a genuine carnival. 
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The fortunate delegates present will not soon for- 
get those pleasant evenings spent at Cedar Point. 


Tuesday Morning Session 


TH Tuesday session opened promptly at 9 a. m. 
with a call of the roll. E. P. Thompson of 
Texas was given an ovation as the delegate from 
the Lone Star State, and Wisconsin came in for a 
rousing cheer on account of its full delegation. Fol- 
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lowing the roll call, the secretary’s report was read 
by Herbert P. Sheets, associate secretary. The re- 
port dealt with the problems of the past year, the 
progress in membership, and the changes in retail 
merchandising. Reports from twenty-nine State 
associations showing the dropping of 2221 firms 
from association rolls during the past twelve months, 
due mainly to business transfers, consolidations, 
discontinuances and other shiftings on account of 
abnormal conditions. The fact that 2379 new names 
were added during the same period reflects the cred- 
itable work of the State secretaries. The work of 
the Special Service Bureau was briefly touched 
upon, and some space was given to the Hardware 
Trade Survey of the National Association and to 
the Field Service progress. The report declared the 
zone system as applied to postage rates on second- 
class mail matter to be illogical and subversive to 
the nation’s interests, and advised the delegates 
strongly to urge such modification of the law as 
should be equitable and fair to all concerned. Credit 
reforms were urged, and also the adoption of some 
standard credit policy that would be equally fair 
to retailers and customers. Other subjects treated 
were “Trade Acceptances,” “Study of Trade Terri- 
tories,” “Sales Training” and “Community Spirit.” 
This excellent report in printed form was passed out 
to all present for future reference. 


Secretary Corey Resigns 


The regular report was followed by a _ supple- 
mentary report deliver by Secretary Corey and car- 
rying with it his resignation as secretary, after 
eighteen and a half years of the most faithful and 
exacting service. Mr. Corey counselled the Asso- 
ciation to continue to use great care and considera- 
tion in association work, and to beware of hasty or 
thoughtless legislation. He also recommended some 
change in the allotment of delegates to Nationa} 
Conventions that would tend to reduce expenses dur- 
ing war times. On motion, Mr. Corey’s supple- 
mentary report was ordered printed and mailed to 
all association members. 

The report of Treasurer Milo J. Thomas, Corunna, 
Ind., followed, after which the delegates vied with 
each other in eulogistic talks on the great work of 
the secretary, and the loss to the Association in his 
retirement. All the past presidents spoke briefly 
along those lines, and the tributes paid were of the 
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highest order. M. L. Corey has every reason to 
be proud of the wonderful friendships he has justly 
earned in over eighteen years of hardware effort 
and association. 

On motion, Mr. Corey was elected a life member 
of the National Association, and a committee con- 
sisting of D. F. Barber, W. P. Bogardus and L. C. 
Abbott was appointed to draw up suitable resolu- 
tions expressing the sentiment of the convention in 
regard to his great work for the hardware cause. 

Reports of the Legislative and Bulletin Commit- 
tees were then read, as was also Mr. Woodward’s 
report on Field Service, which took up the arrange- 
ment and assembling of store stocks, the Associa- 
tion’s accounting system and other field activities. 

Mr. Corey was then escorted from the hall while 
the convention took up the resolutions matter. His 
pride might have been still greater had he heard 
the many good things said of him in his absence. 
The matter of suitable resolutions, tokens of esteem, 
etc., were left to the committee mentioned above, 
and it was definitely settled that Mr. Corey’s por- 
trait in oils should adorn the walls of the main office 
of the National Association at Argos, Ind. 


The Wednesday Afternoon Session a Busy One 


t ew afternoon session was an intensely busy and 
interesting one, the first address on the pro- 
gram being that of William Bethke, Director of 
Business Management, La Salle Extension, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, on the “Eeonomics of Retailing.” 
Mr. Bethke emphasized the fact that a retail mer- 
chant is as much a producer as is the farmer or 
manufacturer, and declared that this should be 
brought home more thoroughly to the general pub- 
lic. He named the fundamentals of production as 
land, labor, capital and management, and defined 
profit as the reward of management. His address 
was an analysis of the retailer’s position as an essen- 
tial factor in supplying human wants, and was of a 
highly instructive order. 

Vice-president Hussie followed with a talk en- 
titled “A Program of Action,” enlivened by his story 
of Mose and his troubles. He advised a uniform 
method for delegates in making reports of the con- 
vention to their various State Associations. ‘Notes 
should be taken,” he said, “and sent at once to the 
State secretaries, who should then have them 
printed and sent out to the members.” 

Mr. Hussie then told of the trouble between the 
Nebraska State Association and some of the German 
language papers of that State, and urged that the 
convention go on record against the publishing of 
papers and magazines in German or other enemy 
language. He declared that the time for business 
speculation was past, and expressed the opinion that 
a small, well-balanced diversified stock of merchan- 
dise was the proper one for the retailer at this 
time. 

“The Effect of the War on Hardware Retailing” 
was next discussed by Mr. J. Charles Ross, Kala- 
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mazoo, Mich., who declared that the retailer had 
never before faced such an opportunity to make 
good, or such an easy route to failure. Prices of 
1915 were compared to those now in effect, and the 
inability of merchants to get goods was gone into 
at length. He declared that overhead expense must 
be reduced to a minimum, slow-moving goods un- 
loaded, and range of variety or assortment limited. 
Business should be put as nearly as possible on a 
cash basis, collections more closely looked after, 
and the spread between the cost and the selling price 
increased. 

Some open discussion followed, after which Mr. 
J. B. Morton, Bessemer, Ala., emphasized the tie 
between the North and the South in an address on 
“the business of seeing it through.” As the hard- 
ware men are the leaders in their communities, Mr. 
Morton believes that they should accept the fact as 
an honor as well asa duty. The people, he declared, 
were willing to go to any length, but they needed 
leaders, and the efforts of the hardware trade should 
be more effectively mobilized for future service. 


$1,000 for War Activities and More to Follow 


R. BOGARDUS stirred the enthusiasm of the 

convention in a suggestion along the line of 
contributing to the various war relief measures, and 
after some discussion it was definitely decided to 
contribute one thousand dollars, to be divided among 
the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Columbus, 
for this purpose. The matter was turned over to 
the Executive Committee, which was given power 
to make further contributions as needed. 


Evening Session a Lively One 


T= was so much of importance on the pro- 
gram that it was necessary to hold an evening 
session, and the delegates assembled in force at 
8:30 Tuesday evening. At this session A. E. Towne 
of the National office presented some practical 
methods of store painting, illustrated by photo- 
graphs which attracted much favorable comment. 
The committee on the systematic training of 
salesmen reported through E. M. Healey of Dubuque, 
Iowa. Mr. Healey declared that the hardware men 
really render more service to their communities 
than do the druggist, grocer or other merchants, 
and that their employees should be thoroughly 
trained to further extend that service. He advised 
the adoption of some plan for a correspondence 
course in retail merchandising through the National 
Association, and outlined a plan for such a course. 
At this session inquiries developed the fact that 
retail prices in various parts of the country show 
wide variation. It was found that more than half 
of those present handle implements. There was 
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some discussion as to the advisability of a retail 
price service by the Association, but Acting Sec- 
retary Sheets declared such a policy impractical. 
In one of the best addresses of the session J. M. 
Campbell, Bowling Green, Mo., went into detail re- 
garding non-essentials and conservation, and an- 
swered the question of how a hardware dealer can 
study and plan his business to the best advantage 
and that of his community in reaching a practical 
conservation basis. His advice showed much 
thought and effort, and was warmly applauded. 


Wednesday Morning Session a Constructive One 
T= Wednesday sessions started with a talk on 
“Safeguarding the Future,” by A. E. Marcotte, 


Kankakee, IIl., who declared that excessive profits 
must be abolished, although business should be al- 





Retiring secretary M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind.; 
Herbert P. Sheets, secretary, Argos, Ind. 
“The Past and the Present” 


lowed a fair return in investment. He advised great 
care in ordering goods and the educating of the 
public to buy only necessary things. “No man is 
patriotic,” he said, “who eats as much, wears as 
much or recreates as much as before the war 
started.” 

At this point Otto Sougstad of North Dakota 
suggested that dealers in general try to discourage 
the excessive use of gasoline and power. 

R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y., was the next 
speaker, his subject being “Efficiency in Business.” 
Mr. Atkinson is not only an able business man, but 
he is possessed of a keen sense of humor that en- 
abled him to put over his points with excellent effect. 
According to his philosophy, no set plan can be 
evolved that will make every man an efficient ma- 
chine, just like his fellow. Each day is a battle to 
itself and each man must meet that battle in his 
own way. He named as the fundamentals of busi- 
ness buying, selling, management and accounting. 
Buying, he said, is not a matter of price alone, 
assortment being very necessary. Goods should be 
displayed in advance of the season, and displays 
should be practical. Good business men he classed 
as good traders and selling as the keynote of busi- 
ness success. On the matter of bookkeeping he re- 
ferred to the many forgotten charges, and pointed 
out that a dealer’s bookkeeping system should be 
very simple and one that is perfectly plain to him- 
self. 

Sharon Jones of Indianapolis took issue with the 
speaker on the matter of freak windows, stating 
that they are in many cases business builders. 


Advertising Manager Talks on Selling Efficiency 


‘ep of the more serious talks of the convention 
was that of Mr. W. M. Zintl, advertising man- 
ager for John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, and was 
entitled “100 Per Cent Selling Efficiency.” Mr. 
Zintl outlined the results of his investigations of 
failures and causes covering 6000 retail stores. Sell- 
ing he declared to be the weak point in retail stores, 
stating that better goods should be sold rather than 
cheaper ones. The retailer was classed as a good 
buyer and storekeeper, but not a good salesman, 
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generally speaking. Any merchant, according to 
Mr. Zintl, can sell efficiently if he will use the proper 
system, and his address closed with a set of rules 
covering eight fundamental principles of selling. 

He was followed by Mr. Dunn, special counsel for 
the United Pharmaceutical Association, who spoke 
in favor of the standardization of fair and reason- 
able resale prices. He told of the famous Colgate 
litigation now pending, which will determine the 
right of a manufacturer to refuse to sell goods to 
price cutters. 

The steady work of the convention was beginning 
to be felt by the delegates, and the tension was 
happily relieved at this time by the introduction of 
our old friend Hugh Diamond, a second Harry 
Lauder, with a hardware training. Mr. Diamond 
declared that the man who failed to get his battery 
recharged at the National Convention must have 
something serious the matter with his acid plates. 
Hugh claims to know as much about heaven as a 
preacher and more about the other place, because 
of his hardware experience. His stories and songs 
were most thoroughly enjoyed. 

The balance of the morning session was given 
over to an illustrated talk on “Mark-Up vs. Profit,” 
by S. R. Miles of the National office. According to 
Mr. Miles, much staple merchandise with a seem- 
ingly good mark-up is sold at an actual loss. The 
determining of the prices at which goods must be 
sold at a profit he classed as a real job for the big- 
gest man in any retail store. 


Closing Session One Largely of Routine 

T= closing of the convention was naturally one 

of routine business, although several good talks 
were heard in the opening hour. C. C. Heller of 
Beaverdam, Ohio, was first on the program with a 
talk on “What I Have Done and What I Can Do.” 
He said little regarding what he had done, but he 
told of many things that he, as well as other dealers, 
could do to help to bring the war to a successful 
close. He suggested that salesmen be taught how 
to be more helpful to customers, that show cases 
be not used as storage bins, that goods be arranged 

















M. D. HUSSIE, 
New president of the National Retail 
Hardware Association 


so as to be easy of access and that dealers generally 
become citizens of greater importance in their com- 
munities. 

F. Alex. Chandler of Boston went still further on 
the same subject, outlining the various Government 
projects in the vicinity of Boston, and telling what 
he and other Boston business men had done to help 
in the various war enterprises. Mr. Chandler is 
Chairman of the Retail Division, Boston Chamber 
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of Commerce, and has been very active in the Lib- 
erty Loan campaigns, War Savings Stamps drives 
and speed-up movements. He referred to the ad- 
dress of Roy F. Soule of HARDWARE AGE and of the 
use to which it had been put in his work, and also 
brought out the fact that the employees of his store 
have made it a practice to entertain the soldiers and 
sailors at the various camps at least once a week. 

The Association could greatly help the Govern- 
ment, he said, by listing the needed war material not 
now in actual sefvice, and placing the information 
in the hands of the proper officials. He closed with 
a plea to conserve the physical stock, the manhood 
and the funds of the country. 

Herbert Sheets followed with a decidedly interest- 
ing discussion of Straight Thinking. It is the 
thought of Mr. Sheets that elementary economics 
should be taught in the schools in order that people 
might come to think correctly and keep away from 
false doctrines. He advised dealers to get on school 
boards, and to use their influence in getting proper 
teaching to the youth of the country. 


Resolutions Report 


The first committee to report was that on resolu- 
tions, and its first resolution was one expressing 
the great respect and confidence of the Association 
in retiring Secretary M. L. Corey. There was also 
a resolution of sympathy for Mr. Sheets on the 
death of his father. 

Other resolutions adopted were those favoring 
greater care in the naturalization of foreigners, uni- 
versal military training, the adoption of the “War 
Chest Plan,” the urging of national legislation of 
a character similar to that proposed in the Stephens 
Standardization bill, increased community co-opera- 
tion, merchants’ short courses, the general adoption 
of uniform accounting and credit systems, standard- 
ization of merchandise, standardization of catalogs 
and the elimination of objectionable contracts. The 
action of the Postmaster-General in extending par- 
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cel-post weight limits was condemned, as was also 
the interpretation of the parcel-post law to permit 
the carrying of mail-order catalogs at parcel-post 
rates. Dishonest advertising was condemned 
strongly. A resolution protesting against the abol- 
ishment of the customary discount granted to deal- 
ers for payment of bills within a specified time was 
also adopted. Legislation was urged which would 
suspend all German language papers for the period 
of the war. Mr. Sharon Jones then presented a 
resolution that the National Association in conven- 
tion tender its sympathies to Roy F. Soule, editor 
of HARDWARE AGE, on the recent death of his wife, 
which was carried by a unanimous rising vote. 

The committee on place of meeting declared its 
inability to decide the question, and the matter was 
left to the Executive Committee. It seems probable 
that either Cleveland or Chicago will be selected on 
account of location. 


M. D. Hussie Elected President, Corey Treasurer 


6 le Nominating Committee reported as follows: 

For president, M. D. Hussie, Omaha, Neb.; 
vice-president, J. M. Campbell, Bowling Green, Mo.; 
treasurer, M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind. 

Executive Committee: G. M. Gray, Coshocton, 
Ohio; F. B. Boyce, Wellsville, N. Y.; E. M. Healey, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Hamp Williams, Hot Springs, Ark.; 
Frank R. Strong, Mich.; C. H. Casey, Jordan, Minn., 
and Matthias Ludlow, Newark, N. J. 

The officers as named were unanimously elected. 

There were brief addresses by Mr. Hussie, Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Corey and the session adjourned. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee Herbert 
P. Sheets, Argos, Ind., was elected as secretary of 
the Association. 

All in all, it was a big, enthusiastic convention of 
patriotic business men and its success was never in 
doubt. The Cedar Point convention will go down 
in hardware history as one of the greatest meetings 
of the National Retail Hardware Association. 


How We Increased Our Washing Shh Business 
40 Per Cent 


By L. C. AINSWORTH 
Moline Hardware Company, Moline, III. 


HE following idea was suggested to me 
through the sales policy of one of our leading 
automobile manufacturers. I worked it over 

and applied it to the sale of water motor washers. 
It happened that we had just taken over the agency 
for a water motor that we had been testing and try- 
ing for some time and had absolute confidence in. 
To say the plan worked is to say the least for it. 
The results were very encouraging, and although 
it is simple—nothing more or less than SERVICE 
in capital letters—it proved to be very effective. 
First, we take the name and address and tele- 
phone number of each purchaser of a motor and 
list them according to the date of purchase. Then 
at regular intervals, say every thirty days, we 
’phone them and inquire how the motor is working. 
Usually the report is satisfactory; however, if they 
report any trouble, we lose no time in getting a 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


THE RODERICK-LEAN MFG. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
maker of agricultural implements, will enlarge its 
plant by the erection of a new steel and concrete 
building providing 51,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


man there and making the adjustments, no matter 
how small the trouble may be. 

This plan, used with our regular guarantee, has 
been a great success with us and we are proud to 
state that our washing machine business has in- 
creased 40 per cent. 

Customers are very appreciative and are not 
slow in telling their friends about it. We have 
noted that one machine placed in a new territory is 
directly responsible for several more sales in that 
section. It presses home to them the fact that we 
are as interested in the service their machine gives 
as they are themselves; and after we have called 
them up several times they begin to feel the same 
degree of confidence in the machine that we do 
and are not so apt to condemn the machine if some 
slight trouble does oceur, but go on giving you the 
best kind of advertising there is, word of mouth. 


The punching, shearing and forging departments 
will be located in this building. Considerable new 
machinery will be installed. 


THE GIANT TIRE & RUBBER Co., Findlay, Ohio, is 
building a new plant to replace one recently burned. 





Send your demonstrator and equipment to local clubs and societies 


Following the Fruit Season 


The Canning and Evaporating Period Now Upon Us Ought to Bring 
a Big Bunch of Summer Business to the Hardware Dealer 


By L. S. SOULE 


apple incident, fruit has played an important 

part in the destiny of man. The oily-tongued 
serpent has not always been in evidence, and while 
we have bumped into an occasional worm, the fruit 
diet as a whole has been a satisfactory one. To be 
sure, we haven’t always had the hot-house varieties, 
and the fruit cocktail is a recent discovery; still 
many a hunger famine has been broken by an early 
crop of raspberries or breadfruit. 

The one big item overlooked by our forefathers 
was a process of preserving their wild crops and 
making a twelve-month fruit season. An early dis- 
covery of the right process might have kept us free 
from the terrors of the meat trust and softened 
our dispositions along fighting lines. If the Kaiser 
and his ancestors had stuck to a fruit diet, we 
might now be doing business without an income 
tax. Be that as it may, Eve and her little family 
at least escaped the horrors of the modern fruit 
salad. Can you imagine what would have happened 
in Eden if Adam had found his perfectly good 


| ers the time Mother Eve starred in her first 


Wash boiler as canning accessory 


pine apple covered with a mixture of egg, mustard, 
salt, sugar, oil and vinegar? On the other hand, 
what a smile Eve might have coaxed from her better 
half by opening a glass of grape jelly or a jar of 
peach preserves ’long about the middle of January. 
It’s a safe bet that Adam would have mortgaged 
his interest in the Garden for a chance at the con- 
tents of just one of our midwinter pantries. 

It costs us more for clothes in these strenuous 
times, but we have it all over the past in the mat- 
ter of fruits. We have overcome the handicap of 
the closed season. 


Fruit as a Booster for Hardware Sales 


HE value of fruit, however, is not gaged entirely 

by appetite. Berries, plums, peaches and apples 
have business possibilities that have not always 
received the attention they deserve. The fig-leaf 
brigade, eating their fruit from the. bush or tree 
direct, have little interest for the modern dispenser 
of hardware, but the hard-headed descendants of 
that brigade, storing up the jellies and jams for 


Product as dried and canned 
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Fruit canning class at work. Note the various utensils 


winter, are mighty live hardware prospects. What 
a list of profitable sales hark back to the fruit sea- 
son! A glance over your stock will convince you 
that a big bunch of your summer business hinges 
on the fruit crop and its conservation. 

There was a time when the grocer had a corner 
on the fruit business and all that pertained to it, 
but no more. He once sold the fruit, the sugar, 
the container and even the preserve kettle, but 
that was in the dim and musty past. To-day he 
sells the sugar—under certain restriction, and 
sometimes the fruit, but the proprietor of the nail 
bins is beating him to it in the matter of cans, 
kettles and other preserving equipment. This is 
as it should be. 

Fruit jars and preserve kettles have no more 
license to masquerade as grocery items than pocket 
knives have to consort with patent medicines. The 
whole preserving line, with the exception of the 
fruit and the sugar, is hardware pure and simple, 


Every process should be explained 


and the retail dealer is gradually waking up to 
that fact. 

In these days the canning and preserving of 
fruits and vegetables is almost a patriotic duty. 
Canned fruit is no longer a luxury, but an abso- 
lute necessity. This fall will see more canned and 
dried fruit on pantry shelves than ever before in 
our history, and enterprising dealers in every com- 
munity are going to win legitimate profits by sell- 
ing the things that make canning possible. 

Are you one of those dealers? 

If not, you are a business slacker, at a time when 
you cannot afford to overlook any bets. There is 
still a chance to make good if you hustle, and an- 
other year will bring still another fruit season. Get 
wise and be ready to meet it more than half way. 


A Canning Demonstration as a Sales Help 


N the selling of merchandise there is no other 

' method that will compare with a practical dem- 
onstration of the goods to be sold. A vacuum 
cleaner on a pedestal never attracts half as much 
attention as one that is busy pumping the dirt out 
of a rug, and the same idea holds good with regard 
to canning equipments. Just now it is a compara- 
tively easy task to stage a fruit preserving demon- 
stration, because the Department of Agriculture is 
on the job, ready and willing to furnish a demon- 
strator who thoroughly understands the game. If 
you prefer to use one of your own, it is not a hard 
task to locate some good woman in your com- 
munity who is also an adept on the various pre- 
serving methods. Then all that is necessary is to 
arrange a few tables to form a booth, rig up an oil 
or gas stove, install your demonstrator with her 
equipment and invite the public in. 

You will be agreeably surprised at the interest 
manifested by the general public in your efforts 
along this line, and the speed with which your can- 
ning equipment will move out. Get a supply of 
whatever fruit is in season at the time of the dem- 
onstration, and have it canned in the most approved 
fashion. If you don’t care to keep it for your own 
use, you can usually sell it to some hotel or res- 
taurant at a good profit. I know of one hardware 
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store where the demonstration is given a patriotic 
impulse through the donation of the canned fruit 
to the Red Cross at the close of the season. 


Demonstration Must Be One of Real Value to Your Trade 


ON’T ever get the idea that any old kind of a 

demonstration will get by for you. It won't. 
There is absolutely no use of staging any demon- 
stration, unless you intend to make it one of real 
value to the people who give you their patronage. 
Every step in the various processes of handling the 
fruit should be clearly explained, and it is a mighty 
good plan to let you sales people soak in the good 
selling information that comes from thé practical 
tests. Your demonstrator should be instructed to 
explain every move and give the reasons for it. 
Even the jar rubber deserves an explanation. 

If customers are told that bacteria and mold 
often spoil fruit simply because cheap or defective 
jar rubbers fail to do the work for which they 
were intended, you will sell more rubbers and of 
a better grade. 

See that the visitors at the demonstration booth 
are taught the importance of sterilizing the jars, 
of using good fruit, of boiling or steaming the 
fruit the required length of time, and of testing 
the containers before the fruit is put away. If this 
is done more care will be taken by the local house- 
wives, and you will have fewer complaints of defec- 
tive jars and poor rubbers. 

Never limit your demonstrations to one method. 
Cover the field thoroughly and in such a way as to 
demonstrate also the uses of practically every fruit 
canning accessory in your stock. There is a certain 
psychology to this phase of the demonstration, as 
it is as natural for the pupil to imitate the teacher 
in the matter of utensils as in the methods em- 
ployed. Particular attention should be paid to the 
constant use of the small accessories, such as jar 
holders and wrenches, strainers, funnels, jelly bags, 
spoons, jar lifters and metal racks. Be sure also 
that the demonstration not only shows the advan- 
tages of the complete canning outfits, but also how 
the common roasters, wash boilers, aluminum ket- 
tles or dishpans may be pressed into service 
through the use of the various racks in your stock. 
Bear in mind that the demonstration should not 
only teach the public to preserve fruit properly, but 
it should also sell them the equipment necessary to 
that end. The failure of one means the failure of 
the other. 
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The drying process sells articles not used in regular 
canning 


If the demonstration is a really practical one, 
sales will follow as a matter of course, but if it is 
only a camouflage for forcing new articles onto the 
public at a profit, it will fail as surely as every 
other fake proposition eventually fails. You must 
give value to get value. 


Sales Counters Between Demonstration Booth and Exit 


“TRERS is a right and a wrong place to locate a 

demonstration booth. Never place it at the 
front of the store. It is like putting your cash in 
a leaky pocket. Use display signs, show windows, 
and even a “barker,” if necessary to get the people 
inside, but hold the demonstration proper some- 
where near the rear of the store. It is well to have 
at least one of the sales force (preferably a girl) 
in the demonstration booth, and she should have 
positive instructions not to attempt to force sales. 
She should be ready with pad and pencil to record 
orders whenever a customer remarks, “I believe I 
would like one of these,” or “Where can I buy this 
article,” but she should never be allowed to bore 
the guests who have come tb your store to learn the 
mysteries of canning. Let her be rather a con- 








A well advertised demonstration always creates business 











There should be pantries like this in every home 
in your community 


venience to those who express a desire to purchase. 
Any other method cheapens the effect of the demon- 
stration. 

Be very sure that every article used in the demon- 
stration is also in your stock and ready for the 
trade. Have all the canning equipments and ac- 
cessories arranged on convenient counters or 
tables placed between the demonstration booth 
and the exit, where the visitors to the booth can- 
not fail to locat any article they have seen tested. 
Group the various utensils so far as possible ac- 
cording to use and have neat card signs for each 
group. Also have every article marked in plain 
figures, and be sure that there is plenty of help 
to handle the purchasers when the demonstration 
ends. It is sometimes good policy to have a spe- 
cial sale on some particular canning article on 
the day of the demonstration, as an aid in start- 
ing sales that may be run into fairly good sums. 


Enlist the Aid of Schools and Societies 


"THESE is a mighty good opportunity to boost 
sales of canning supplies through the medium 
of the schools and the various women’s clubs or 
societies. If there is a domestic science depart- 
ment in the public schools of your community, 
you can do some very effective advertising by do- 
nating a set of canning utensils for use in the 
class rooms. It won’t hurt your business any if 
the papers get wind of your gift, and at the same 
time you will receive some of the finest kind of 
publicity from the students and teachers. 


Good arrangement for show window or display table 


Hardware Age 


In this connection, | happen to know of at least 
one hardware firm which makes a practice of in- 
ducing the teachers to arrange a set of canning 
instructions to supplement the course. These he 
has printed in the form of an attractive pamphlet 
or booklet, for free distribution to the pupils and 
their families. In the booklet he lists the various 
utensils needed for carrying out the instructions, 
with the prices. Naturally the booklet is headed 
“Canning Secrets,” or some equally expressive 
title, and bears these words near the bottom of the 
cover: “Courtesy of Blank Hardware Company.” 
It is a dandy advertising stunt, as it reaches a 
very select group of prospects. 

The same tactics may be employed with regard 
to any womens’ club or society, and a few dollars 
spent in this way is like bread cast on the waters. 
In cases where you do not wish to donate a can- 
ning outfit, you can lend your demonstrator and 
canning equipment to the societies, being sure that 
your little saleslady with her pad and pencil are 


Jars should never be moved by hand but by stove lifters 


included in the loan. It is good business in more 


ways than one. 


' Start Early and Follow the Season Through 


a. selling of fruit preserving accessories is 


; a one-time proposition. Sales begin in the 
early spring with the advent of the strawberries 
and continue until the last apple is picked and 
packed in the fall. It is an all-summer job with 
an all-summer profit. Like the early bird and the 
fish bait, it is good policy to start early and fol- 
low the season through. The first demonstration 
should be put on just before the home berries get 
on the market, using the Southern fruit as a sam- 
ple. Strawberries lend themselves more readily 
to preserving and to the making of jams and jel- 
lies than to ordinary cold-pack canning, so natur- 
ally your first drive will be on preserving kettles, 
containers, jelly bags and strainers, jar lifters 
and wrenches and similar articles. 

However, if you are carrying the complete can- 
ning equipments, it is very good policy to boost 
them at this first demonstration, since if sales are 
not made at the time there is great possibility of 
their going through before the season is very far 
along. 

Next come the raspberries, blackberries, dew- 
berries, loganberries and cherries, each with its 
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place in the list of canning sales. Then come the 
peaches, plums, nectarines and pears, with oppor- 
tunities for demonstrations and sales. Meanwhile, 
the various vegetables have made their appear- 
ance, with still other openings for canning and 
drying demonstrations, and finally the apples ap- 
pear, with their coteries of such good things as 
apple butter, cider and mincemeat. 

As a matter of fact, a good demonstration of the 
various methods of drying or dehydrating vege- 
tables and fruits should always be made a part 
of your campaign. It will bring sales of many 
items that are not used in the canning processes, 
and it will help to emphasize the educational value 
of your efforts. 


Put Patriotism First Always 


Neves make the mistake of letting profit domi- 
nate patriotism at any stage of the game. 
Let your big idea be to aid in winning the war by 
conserving food for the brave boys “Over There.” 
Make your aim one of service to Uncle Sam, and 
pound that angle of the campaign into the minds 
of your employees as well as the general public. 





The small accessories should always be in evidence 


If there was not a single nickel to be made through 
canning accessory sales, it would still be your 
duty as the leading merchant of your community 
to see that not an ounce of fruit goes to waste. 
Decorate your demonstration booth with the na- 
tional colors and those of our Allies, and get an 
orchestra to open the campaign with “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and other patriotic airs. One 
merchant of my acquaintance made a big hit in 
his first demonstration by presenting every visitor 
with a small American flag. 

If you do your full duty to your country you 
won’t have to worry about your business, because 
part of that duty consists in keeping your business 
on an even keel. The more legitimate business 
you can do the better it is for your community 
and for the country at large, but it must always be 
patriotism first. Our real business just now is to 
win this war, and every time we are instrumental 
in having a jar of fruit canned we are doing our 
bit toward canning the Kaiser. That in itself 
should be reward enough for a true American 
hardware man. 


Give the Kiddies a Chance 


HATEVER direction your canning acces- 
sories campaign may take, don’t forget to 
include the little folks in the arrangements. Every 
little miss in her pinafore is a future preserver of 
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A bunch of good sellers when properly displayed and 
demonstrated 


the fruit supply, and every blundering boy who 
enters your store is a prospective citizen and 
soldier. The Boy Scouts can be depended upon 
to distribute the conservation literature and to 
secure canning recruits, while the cash you pay 
for the service goes to a worthy cause. 

As to the girls, there is no better way to boom 
the home canning industry than by holding a 
special demonstration for their benefit. Make sure 
that the instruction given them is as thorough as 
that accorded to their elders, and it might even 
prove good policy to put up a few prizes for the 
best juvenile canning records. Take it from me, 
those little misses will demand the best in the 
way of equipment, and they are pretty sure to 
insist that the utensils are purchased from your 
store. There is only one thing to remember. The 
judging should be done by someone outside the 
store. Leave it to the domestic science teachers 
of the schools, or to a committee from some local 
club. Be the donor, but not the arbiter. Get the 
credit and not the complaints. There isn’t a 
greater business asset in existence than the 
friendship and good-will of the children. 


Keep Advertising Man and Window Trimmer on the Job 


HERE is a bunch of satisfaction and profit in 
a well-conducted canning accessories cam- 
paign, but the work simpl¥ cannot be done in a 


(Continued on Page 123) 





Canning outfits should be shown throughout the season 
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More Lines for the Same Customer 


Starting with a Single Percolator, the Duncan & Goodell Co. Has Built Up 
a Housewares Business Productive Both of Profit and Satisfaction 
By W. E. FREELAND 





Second 

floor of 

store which 

is devoted to 
silverware and 
allied lines of 
furnishings 


fined boundaries of the hardware field goes 
In the olden days the average hard- 
ware merchant had but a single target—more cus- 


Ts breaking down of the formerly well-de- 


on space, 


tomers for the same line. Now he has added an- 
other target—more lines for the same customer. 
And many a dealer is scoring bullseyes on the sec- 
ond target. 

It needs but a single glance at the illustrations 
accompanying this article to see how the Duncan 
& Goodell Company, Worcester, Mass., is shooting 
-at this second -target. The company utilizes the 
front room on the second floor of the building for 
a most attractive display of silverware and its al- 
lied lines. This room is reached both by an eleva- 
tor operated by a man in uniform, although it can 
also be operated automatically, and by stairs which 
lead from a point on the street floor close by the 
main entrance of the store. In preparing the room 
for the silverware department, the floor was cov- 
ered with battleship linoleum and a wooden beam 
and steel panel ceiling installed. The finish of 
both the room and the show cases is mahogany. 
The lighting is by the semi-indirect system, and 
at night the display presents a beauty excelling 
even that of daylight hours. 

It need not be said that a display room of this 
kind must be kept up with the most scrupulous 
cleanliness. Scrubbing and dusting go on almost 
unceasingly—but pay big profits. The wall cages in 
this room are solid mahogany and are 7 ft. high 
and 30 in. deep. Usually the tops are used for deco- 
rative display only. It will be seen from the illus- 
trations that effective use is made of palms. The 
wood in the other fixtures is also solid mahogany 
and the show cases have wood only in the legs, 
bottoms and doors. 


Display of Electric Utilities 

A’ the front of the room, where they can be 

seen from the main street of the city through 
the large windows, are two cases given over to the 
display of electric utilities. Here one sees a com- 
prehensive line of percolators, chafing dishes, flat 
irons, toasters, water heaters, vibrators, etc. Down 
through the center of the room extends a specially 
designed rack for the display of serving trays. 
The rack itself is of the usual red mahogany, but 
is,paneled under the trays with white mahogany, 
making a pleasing contrast. A shelf also extends 
the length of the tray rack and is used solely for 
the display of Pyrex glass oven ware, on which a 
considerable business has been built up. 

At the front end of the tray rack is one large 
case given over wholly to silver flatware, which is 
attractively displayed in specially-fitted mahogany 
trays. No factory packages are displayed in this 
case. The selling is done wholly from samples and, 
since the goods are kept in the stock room in un- 
opened packages, the stock is not deteriorating. 

Four glass display cases flank the tray rack, two 
on each side. On the lefthand side, the first case 
during the larger part of the year is given over to 
work sets, manicure sets, etc. During the holidays 
these are removed to the cutlery department and the 
case is used for displaying copper and nickel ware, 
such as crumb trays and serapers. This particular 
ease during the holiday season makes a most at- 
tractive showing. The rear case on this side holds 
leather goods and smokers’ articles, such as pocket 
books, cigar cases, drinking cups, ash trays, smok- 
ing sets and similar goods. 

The first case on the right-hand side of the tray 
rack shows nothing but casseroles and baking dishes. 
The second case holds coffee machines and chafing 
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dishes and accessories, such as creams and sugars, 
salad bowls, and other articles that are likely to be 
purchased. in connection with chafing dishes or 
coffee machines. At the rear end of the tray rack 
is a display rack containing food choppers, churns, 
apple parers and kitchen specialties. 


Contents of Wall Cases 


The first wall case on the right side of the room 
is filled with stove percolators and alcohol coffee 
machines. The next case is given over exclusively 
to afternoon tea kettles, chafing dishes and trays. 
The third case on this side of the room shows fancy 
table requisites, such as casters, salt and pepper 
shakers, nut sets and silver and Nippon china com- 
binations. 

On the opposite side of the room is a huge case, 
12 ft. long and 7 ft. high, in which can be found 
nothing but bath room fixtures and requisites. 
Across the rear end of the room is another large 
wall case in which is shown a most complete line 
of vacuum goods of all kinds. In front of this wall 
case is a glass showcounter which serves as a 
wrapping counter and supports the cash register. 
Here are shown alcohol stoves of various kinds and 
such goods as Sterno canned heat. In the rear cor- 
ner of the room is another rack which contains a 
complete line of O’Cedar equipment. 

This brief description of the physical character- 
istics of the room indicates the size of the business 
that has been built up, but tells little of the meth- 
ods by which that business was secured. It was 
about eight years ago that the Duncan & Goodell 
Co. bought a Landers Universal coffee percolator. 
No one grabbed it in a hurry and after some time 
the company was on the verge of returning it, but 
hated to do so without making a serious effort to 
sell it. Accordingly it was sent out to one cus- 
tomer, but she returned it. Finally this first ma- 
chine was sold. Certain selected charge customers 
were almost forced to buy a percolator, but as a re- 
sult of much intensive work, the percolator business 
was established on its own feet, and the time came 
when the thought of percolators and the thought of 
Duncan & Goodell were almost sure to be co-inci- 
dent. About one-half of the bottom of a display 
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case was given over to percolators, which enabled 
the display of eight or ten styles at the most. For 
a year or two this went on, but other lines were not 
added. At that time silver knives and similar goods 
were carried to some extent in the cutlery depart- 
ment. 


Silverware Department’s Rise 


A FTER a time the salesmen began to inquire 
why they could not sell casseroles and compan- 
ion lines if they could sell percolators. This was 
really the beginning of the silverware department. 
About five years ago a side window gave an oppor- 
tunity to combine a showcase and a show window, 
and in this showcase window was put a display of 
mahogany trays and hollowware. More items were 
added to the line from time to time until more room 
became imperative. Then two show cases, 8 ft. 
by 18 in., were built and placed in the center of the 
store. 

During this period of development the store used 
to carry possibly a dozen patterns of vacuum bot- 
tles. It looked like a promising field and the sales- 
men “went to it.” The Duncan & Goodell store be- 
came headquarters for vacuum goods, and to-day it 
would be difficult to find a more complete line of 
vacuum specialties than this store carries. 

About four years ago began the development of 
the business in electric utilities, chafing dishes, 
toasters, flatirons and other electric household spe- 
cialties. An outgrowth of the cutlery department 
has been the business being done in leather novel- 
ties and smokers’ articles. 

The up-stairs room was fitted up for the silver- 
ware display in the late months of 1916, just in time 
to participate in the Christmas business. Flatware 
was first added in March, 1917. The whole room 
is virtually nothing but a sample room and all 
stock is carried in the stock room, immediately ad- 
joining the display room. 

The sales force in this room is composed of high- 
ly-trained young women. They have been go suc- 
cessful that in the last year and a half the business 
done has been quadrupled and the lines carried have 
been greatly increased, as has been the stock in the 
old lines. After some consideration it was decided 
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Display case full of percolators, coffee and tea pots and urns 


not to extend the cash carrier system to this room 
but to install a cash register, so that transactions 
could be completed within this special room. While 
this room has attracted a considerable business 
from the wealthy classes of the community, it would 
have failed had it not made a strong appeal to the 
average citizen who wants quality, but also wants 
his money’s worth. It is in this large and desirable 
field that these lines of household requisites find 
their strongest support. 


Advertising a Big Factor 


NE outstanding feature of this department is 

the fact that nothing is handled in it but stand- 
ard, advertised goods in all lines where such goods 
are procurable. There are few patrons of this room 
to whom such names as Oneida Community; Inter- 
national Silver Co.; Landers, Frary & Clark; Man- 
ning, Bowman & Co.; American Thermos Bottle 
Co., and Corning Glass Works do not carry some- 
thing of added value. Upon the top of the mass of 
national advertising done by the makers of the lines 





displayed, the company itself carries on a thorough 
and consistent advertising campaign for this de- 


partment. Every other week a window display is 
made of these special goods. The company is a 
regular advertiser in the newspapers, and some- 
where in nearly every advertisement is a feature 
from the silverware department. 

Sometimes the silverware department dominates 
the advertising for the day. Particularly is this 
apt to be true during the holiday season. Two small 
cases on the main floor, properly placarded, call at- 
tention to the larger displays which are to be found 
in the room above. Here and there about the lower 
floor placards call attention to the silverware room. 
Clerks have a quiet habit of escorting people to it 
and most of those who find their way there become 
the finest kind of of word-of-mouth advertisers of 
its merit. 

The hardware store anxious to build up its clien- 
tele of woman customers can ill afford to neglect 
the possibilities to be found in the attractive lines 
of household necessities that are found in such a 
department. 











Information 


Economists 


Little Adventures in Hardware Shopping 
By FRANK FARRINGTON 


ID you ever move? 
They say three movings are as good as a 


fire—or as bad. I forget which. Well, one 
moving is enough for me. I moved for the first 
time a little while ago and don’t say anything to 
me about the lack of executive ability on the part 
of women. Friend wife kept me at work double 
union schedule for three days and then ended by 
getting me to go out and buy a lot of things we 
needed for the new place. And I never before even 
helped move the bookcase at housecleaning time. 

You don’t want to hear about the moving and I 
want to forget it, so I won’t go into the details 
about that, but you might be interested in the ex- 
perience I had in buying a few of the things that 
are advertised to keep the home sanitary and as 
shiny as a dairy lunch. 

This was the list handed me as I started down 
town: “1 carpet sweeper; 1 floor polisher and 
bottle of polish. Be sure to get the six-cornered 
kind; 1 paper tacks; look at vacuum cleaner ad- 
vertised for $27.65 at Hubble’s!” 

There wouldn’t seem to be anything about that 
innocent looking little list to indicate trouble. I 
don’t know as I ought to refer to the experiences 
growing out of it as trouble, not in war times any- 
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way, but it does seem as if things might have been 
different. 

We always go to Smiley’s when we need a ham- 
mer or a nail or a tack or a lawn mower, and they 
generally have what we want and we buy it and go 
home. I don’t know how we came to start buying 
of Smiley. Perhaps it as because Smiley’s store 
is nearest to where we used to live. Anyway, after 
we had moved, it was farther away and I dropped 
into a very flossy looking hardware store only a 
block from home, a store that had a sign over the 
door, “Acker Hardware Co.” 

An acquaintance was standing by the front 
counter waiting for something and he greeted me 
and we shook hands and drifted into conversation. 
When I entered the door a young man had started 
toward me, but as soon as I began to talk to my 
acquaintance, the young man turned around and 
went back to his job of filling boxes or bags or 
something with something else. 


ONVERSATION soon lagged and I wanted to 
get my shopping done and be on my way, so I 
excused myself from the other waiting customer 
and went along to where the clerk was at work. 
He looked up but kept on counting as he put screws 


“Friend wife kept me at work double union schedule” 
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into little bags. I didn’t like to interrupt anyone 
counting, so I interested myself in looking at things 
in a showcase. It seemed as if the clerk must 
have had time to count to a million, but I suppose it 
was less. At last he finished, tied up the bag, 
pulled out a drawer, took a box out of the drawer, 
put the bag in the box, put the box in the drawer, 
pushed in the drawer, shut up the box out of which 
he had been taking the screws and came toward me. 

He didn’t say anything. He just came and stood 
across the counter from me and waited in what I 
suppose should be called an expectant attitude. I 
said, “A paper of tacks please.” 

“What kind of tacks?” 

I hadn’t thought about that. Nobody had said. 
I supposed they must be for putting down a carpet, 
so I said, “Carpet tacks.” 

“What size?” 

I hadn’t thought of that either. I don’t pose as 
a tack expert. At a chance I guessed, “Medium.” 

“They go by numbers, three-ounce, eight-ounce, 
twelve-ounce.” 

“Isn’t there a number that’s about medium?” 

“That depends.” 

“Well,” I hazarded recklessly, “give me a paper 
of eights. That sounds as if it was about in the 
middle anyway.” And they turned out to be right, 
at that. No thanks to the clerk. 

I don’t question that clerk’s intelligence. I 
guess he knew enough about tacks. He certainly 
knew more about them than I did, but why in Sam 
Hill was he so afraid of parting with his informa- 
tion? I get rather peevish at times over the 
actions of these information-economists behind the 
counter. 


it took all 

that effort to find out about a paper of tacks, 
how could I expect to get enough information in 
the limited time at my disposal to find out about 
a carpet sweeper. I took my tacks, paid for them, 
heard nothing in the way of a suggestion that 
perhaps a new tack hammer might be useful, and 
then as I started out I asked over my shoulder 
on the run, “Do you keep the six-cornered floor pol- 
ishers and polish?” 


prRAwELY, I was discouraged. If 


“The first thing I knew I was paying the price of 
a five-cornered outfit and wondering what friend 
wife would say” 
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“I get rather peevish at times over the actions of 
these information economists” 


I needn’t have been afraid I would be lured into 
buying some other kind. That clerk wasn’t the 
luring kind. He was just plain clerk without even 
a dash of salesmanship pep. He said “No” and let 
me depart. 

I had gone into that up-to-date looking hardware 
store with expensive windows and showcases and 
everything to interest the public in the goods, and 
I] had been a prospective purchaser of fifty or a 
hundred dollars’ worth of merchandise and I had 
gone out with:.a ten cent paper of tacks. All be- 
cause the man behind the counter was satisfied to 
speak only when he was spoken to and let it go 
at that. 

A couple of blocks further down there is another 
hardware store that puts up a pretty good front. In 
the window I saw a display of the very six-cornered 
floor polishers I was looking for—show cards, a 
dummy of a woman using one of them, bottles of 
the polish; the whole outfit, just what I wanted. I 
lost no time in getting inside, because I thought 
here was the chance to wipe another item off from 
my memorandum and make quick work of it. 

“I want to get a six-cornered floor polisher and 
a bottle of polish,” I said as I went in. 

“Right this way,” said the salesman. 

He led me to the floor polisher counter and there 
was a rack of the six-cornered goods. 

“Those six-cornered goods are all right,” said 
the salesman, “but I want you to look at this five- 
cornered line for a minute and see what you think 
of these.” 

I sighed. It was not going to be so easy. I 
don’t like to put up a stiff objection when a sales- 
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man tries to show me goods. I hate a fuss, so I 
am usually easy to get to listen. 

“This five-cornered polisher is less expensive 
than the six-cornered. One less corner makes less 
expense in construction and makes a better shaped 
polisher for getting into corners. Then, we guar- 
antee this one to be satisfactory or your money 
back and no questions asked. We throw in a bottle 
of the polish with the five-cornered polisher. It’s 
an introductory offer and we are going to make a 
specialty of the line. Of course we are glad to sell 
the old six-cornered line. They are good goods, 
standard and all that, but here is a newer propo- 
sition, and you know there are always improve- 
ments to be made. If you like, we will send up 
one of the five-cornered outfits on approval. You 
needn’t bother with it at all. If your wife doesn’t 
like it, if it is not perfectly satisfactory, let us 
know and we will come and get it and give you 
back your money, or give you anything else you 
want in its place.” 


I NEVER would have thought I would fall for that 
stuff. I’ve been in retail business too long my- 
self, but as I say, I hate objecting and I am easy- 
going and the first thing I knew, I was paying the 
price of a five-cornered outfit and wondering what 
friend wife would say to me when I got home. 
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It may not be amiss to anticipate here a little 
and admit that the five-cornered polisher was not 
satisfactory after the first day or two. It was 
never satisfactory from the psychological point of 
view. But we kept it. One always does, you 
know. But we kept also the remembrance of the 
store that was so foxy in using the well-known six- 
cornered line to draw customers in and then used 
its own special line to drive them out—for that is 
what such methods invariably mean. They drive 
customers out to stay out. 

I didn’t dare speak of carpet sweepers in that 
store when I saw what the gentlemanly salesman 
had done to my polisher aspirations. I set out 
again and pretty soon saw myself looking at a rack 
of carpet sweepers in a furniture store. The rack 
showed a kind I knew we had used and found 
strictly all right. It had a sign beside it, “We 
Recommend These Sweepers.” 

That sounded good to me. If they recommended 
the kind I wanted to buy, they surely wouldn’t try 
to sell me any other. I went in. A salesman ap- 
proached and said, “Good morning, Mr. Farring- 
ton.” I didn’t know he knew my name. I didn’t 
know him. I had never been a customer of the 
store. Anyway he did know my name and men- 
tioned it, and it sort of warmed up the cockles of 
my heart. Then, when I mentioned carpet sweep- 


“It was enough that I was identified and being treated well” 
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ers, he took me right to the window where I had 
seen them and showed them to me. He said those 
were the best, that they had others on which they 
made more money, and I believed him. I bought 
one and told him to send it up. 

While we were closing up the financial end of the 
deal, he said, “What you ought to have in that new 
house you’ve moved into, Mr. Farrington, is a good 
vacuum cleaner.” 

I didn’t ask him how he knew my family history. 
It was enough that I was identified and being treat- 
ed well. I allowed as how a vacuum cleaner would 
be a good thing and that we had sometimes thought 
about buying one. I even went on to admit that we 
had thought the one Hubble’s hardware store ad- 
vertised at $27.65 might be a good proposition. 

“Have you five minutes to spare?” the salesman 
asked. I had. “Our vacuum cleaners are at the 
rear of the store. I will show you the kind Hubble 
offers at $27.65. His price is a special ten days’ 
price on a regular $30 cleaner. We have not tried 
to meet the cut, or given it much thought, for 
that matter, but of course if you want to buy one 
of the cleaners we will sell it on the same terms 
he does.” 


H= LED me into a little department devoted to 

vacuum cleaners, carpet sweepers and parts of 
such things. He had them all nicely displayed 
where we could get right to them and look them 
over and he showed me the Hubble bargain cleaner. 
It looked pretty good. Then he got out another 
kind that looked a good deal better and made the 
Hubble’s kind look cheap. This one was finished 
better. It looked like a high class article right 
away. I began to take to it, but I feared for the 
price. The salesman, however, didn’t say any- 
thing about price. He got busy showing me how 
that best cleaner was built and how the parts were 
finished and what a mighty good device it was all 
around. Pretty soon I began asking questions 
about the thing, and I kept on until I knew all 
about it. 

Then I bethought myself of the Hubble’s value 
and Friend Wife’s instructions and I turned back 
to the cheaper article. The salesman opened it up. 
He seemed perfectly willing to show me how it 
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worked—and I don’t wonder, because when you 
had seen the good one, this one looked like a mail 
order outfit from the cheapest of catalog houses. 
I had lost my interest in the $27.65 article and my 
attention to the talk about it was purely perfunc- 
tory. 

Should I or should I not take a chance of not 
following wifie’s suggestion? I remembered times 
when I had failed to follow her advice about buying 
for the house and had come to grief, but when I 
came to think it over, I realized that it had always 
been because I had bought something cheaper than 
she had suggested. 

I decided at last that she couldn’t find fault with 
the goods if I bought better than she wanted, and 
if it was a question of economy, I would take a 
chance, because the salesman had sold me very 
conclusively on the idea that the best was the cheap- 
est in the long run—and we calculate to run our 
house quite a long while. 


No why do I come to you hardware dealers 
and tell you about my going to a furniture 
store and buying a sweeper and a vacuum cleaner? 
Because I want you to see that if hardware stores 
fail to handle their trade in a satisfactory way, in 
the way that customers like, those customers are 
going to buy at stores of other kinds where legiti- 
mate hardware store merchandise is sold. 

There is no reason why the hardware clerk 
shouldn’t be as good a clerk as the furniture store 
man. Just because the hardware store sells a lot 
of rough goods is no excuse for rough selling 
methods. 

I mentioned at the outset that we used to buy 
such goods at Smiley’s. Well, this was where poor 
hardware store methods kept me from getting to 
Smiley’s. There are plenty of towns where people 
are being sold sweepers or vacuum cleaners, or 
what not, by drug stores or furniture stores and 
all kinds of stores, just because of the same kinds 
of conditions I have told about in recounting my 
little shopping experience. I might say in conclu- 
sion that our experience with the better vacuum 
cleaner has proved that buying something better 
than a fellow intended to buy is a different proposi- 
tion from buying something cheaper. 














Ideal Kitchen Lighting 


By F. LAURENT GODINEZ 


Consulting Lighting Specialist 


. Note.—In this article Mr. Godinez shows the hardware merchant how to sell material which apparently has 
nothing to do with lighting, yet, when used as prescribed by the specialist, is vastly superior to ordinary ac- 
cessory equipment as used with the standard gas and electric illuminants. We are not interested in kitchens 
which have not been built, but in existing conditions where bad lighting can be remedied at a profit to the hard- 


ware dealer. 


kitchen, nor for any other room in the house. 

Good lighting depends upon a series of peculi- 
arities in kitchen construction, and after we know 
these and have separated them into a few simple 
groups, we can then apply a system of lighting 
which will give permanent satisfaction. 

I have emphasized the word permanent, because 
95 per cent of all lighting equipment is sold without 
any guarantee of satisfaction, and no consideration 
whatsoever is given to the illuminating improve- 
ments of the near future, which will render the 
fixture obsolete, unless provisions are made for 
adjustments to accommodate changes in lamp con- 
struction. If hardware were sold as lighting fix- 
tures are sold, the hardware business could be 
liquidated for thirty cents on the dollar within two 
years. That is why every hardware store should 


'T ison is no “best lighting fixture” for the 





Fig. 1\—Direct lighting of improved quality from 
the average fixture 


become familiar with the problems of residence 
lighting and help the public to help themselves to 
lighting which will meet their requirements, not 
in the sense of “temporary, theoretical efficiency,” 
but rather economical maintenance and permanent 
satisfaction. With this object in mind, let us throw 
a little light on the darkest room in the house—the 
kitchen. 


Why Kitchen Lighting Is Bad 


IGHTING equipment always receives the short 

end of the building appropriation, and after 
fixtures have been discovered to fall within the 
prescribed limit, the kitchen gets whatever the 
contractor thinks he can “get away with” in the 
way of junk. Recently, in preparing specifications 
for residence lighting for a group of architects, I 
was astounded, in looking over several hundred 
plans, to observe the crude arrangements for sup- 
plying light to one of the most important rooms of 
the house; a room where cleanliness and sanitary 
precautions are absolutely essential, yet no means 
of observing, or “seeing” these things had been 
provided. 


The Small Kitehen 


| carmen in the modern apartment, the two- 

family house, the small house, the bungalow, 
or all kitchens not having more than 200 square 
feet of floor space (a room 10 ft. by 10 ft. is the 
minimum), are provided with one single, center, 
ceiling combination outlet for gas and electricity. 
We all know the kind of fixture that goes with 
kitchens of such a size, but I will help you to visu- 
alize it. Picture a rod, or stem, of very brassy 
metal, dangling from the ceiling and terminating in 
an open-flame gas jet, pointing up, and alongside 
an electric socket pointing down. The cost of this 
fixture is about seventy-five cents (in quantity 
lots), including the glassware. It is usually hung 
so low that any person over five feet ten inches in 


height is sure to butt into it regularly, and the . 


light which is emitted by the illuminants is almost 





Fig. 2—Indirect iighting from same fixture as 
Fig. 1--and same lamp 


entirely wasted in creating glare and in directing 
light where it is not required. , 


The Requirements of Kitchen Lighting 


F the position of the range, the water heater, the 

sink, the kitchen cabinet, the refrigerator, wall 
cabinets and shelving, and the table could be 
standardized so that every kitchen would be sensibly 
arranged, it would be possible to standardize the 
lighting. You get the point? With all these es- 
sentials disposed in accordance with the verv de- 
cided individual preferences of each kitchen’s opera- 
tive, the lighting must be arranged to meet every 
possible arrangement or vagary. There must be 
sufficient light to see distinctly in all parts of the 
room. The interior of the oven must be brightly 
lighted. Every inch of floor space must be revealed, 
even beneath the range and the kitchen sink. The 
light must penetrate within the kitchen cabinet and 
wall shelving, and when closet doors are opened this 
same kitchen light must be far reaching enough 
clearly to illuminate the closet, with its shelving, 
and refrigerator which usually is located in such 
embrasures. Question: How to get such a light? 
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An Exposé of the Lighting Game 


I WANT you to look at Fig. 1. It is a night pho- 
tograph of a kitchen lighted by one of those 
junky fixtures, but the cheap prismatic globe which 
was a part of the outfit has been discarded and a 
good reflector of dense opal glass substituted. This 
reflector is so deep that it practically conceals the 
lamp from view, and the white unglazed inner sur- 
face of the shade (a finish like blotting paper) 
diffuses the light softly and without glare. Through 
the glass, which is quite thick, enough light is 
transmitted to lighten up the ceiling and prevent 
any suggestion of gloom. Opal glass reflectors of 
this sort are obtainable from all glassware manu- 
facturers. Only ordinary horse sense is necessary 
in selecting them to perform as described. 

If they are not of opal glass, there will be a 
spotty glaring effect when lighted. If of thin opal 
glass, the outer surface will appear brighter than 
with thick opal glass. Technicalities in lighting are 
stupid and unnecessary. I have found as a rule 
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Fig. 3—Showing the relative costs of various 
illuminants 


that the majority of them constitute a propaganda 
intended to deceive the unitiated into buying some- 
thing which they would not buy if they knew the 
actual facts involved, and these facts are so obvious 
that they have been carefully suppressed. 


Lighting Turned Upside Down 


Now I want you to compare Fig. 1 with Fig. 2, 
another night picture of the same kitchen. 
In Fig. 2, the same-sized electric bulb, a Mazda 
(100 watt) lamp was placed in an ordinary metal 
bowl reflector, white enameled on the inside (Wool- 
worth carries them). This is an example of indirect 
light, so called: because the room receives light 
indirectly from the ceiling. The reflector is opaque, 
and no light can be transmitted through it, so all 
the light from the lamp is reflected upon the ceil- 
ing, which in turn, acting as an enormous reflec- 
tor, re-reflects it downward, covering a great area. 
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Fig. 4—Typical lighting of the glaring, spotty kind 


The effectiveness of such lighting depends upon the 
color of the ceiling. Whether the side walls are 
light or dark is immaterial, since, if the fixture is 
correctly hung, no light from the lamp, or reflected 
light from the ceiling, will reach the side walls, all 
of it instead being directed downward where it 
belongs on the working surfaces. 

The ceiling must be light in color but never white. 
Where the ceiling is used as reflector, if the ceil- 
ing is white, the effect is of a cold, harsh, garish, 
unpleasant nature, suggesting the lighting of a 
morgue. The ideal color is a light cream, which 
imparts a cheerful atmosphere and makes the 
kitchen more attractive as a work room. Now, up 
to this point we have discovered how to make a 
useless fixture (typical of the average in the small 
kitchen) useful by the addition of a reflector. The 
size of the lamp used is a very important item, about 
which the public knows nothing, and consequently 
expect “something for nothing.” 


A Comparison of Illuminants 


‘[ HERE is any amount of theoretical “misinfor- 
mation” about illuminants in circulation, which ° 
accounts possibly for the peculiar views and delu- 
sions acquired by the public about gas and electric 
lamps and their characteristics. It is impossible to 
get champagne from a turnip, and it is equally im- 
possible to light a kitchen or any other interior of 
equal size with a lamp which was never intended 
to serve for anything more useful than a night light. 
However, the public will insist upon purchasing 
small ten-watt Mazda lamps, and then complain be- 
cause they fail to “light”? rooms which would re- 
quire at least 100 watts. 

Without becoming in the least technical, it is 
possible for every salesman accurately to inform a 
customer regarding the correct size of a lamp to 
light a certain room. Get the approximate floor 
space from the customer. Say the room is “about” 
ten feet by ten feet. This is 100 sq. ft., and a 
good rough-and-ready rule which allows something 
to spare for dust, lamp depreciation, and other irreg- 
ularities is one watt per square foot. 

Remember that and you won’t have any trouble. 
Forget all the bunk you have heard about “foot- 





Fig. 5—Improvement caused by using material sold 
by hardware stores 
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Fig. T—Showing best arrangement for semi- 
indirect lighting 
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candles,” “photometric curve,” “lumens,” “candle- 
power,” and such rot, and you will have no trouble 
in selling satisfaction. 

Along these lines of common sense, practical, 
tested data, I have prepared for various clients 
among architects’ organizations and associations 
a simple, graphic chart which accurately shows the 
cost of light from various illuminants. 

This chart (Fig. 3) is self-explanatory. Look 
it over, and remember that it represents the results 
of thousands of practical tests, not theoretical, lab- 
oratory assumptions. I have indorsed it personally 
and vouch for its accuracy in all respects. 


Indirect Lighting Equipment 
O the hardware store indirect lighting offers an 
effective means of selling material far removed 
from lighting equipment, as it is used to-day. We 
will assume, for example, that a customer would 
rather improve his kitchen lighting without making 
any changes whatsoever in the landlord’s property 
—the fixture. In this case sell them an attachment 


plug, to fit in the lamp socket; enough lamp cord 
to reach from the plug and socket to the top of 
the kitchen cabinet, a shelf or a window ledge, a 
brass or pottery ware jardinier, a porcelain recep- 


tacle, and the trick is done. The inside of the 
jardinier is painted white, the receptacle with lamp 
placed on the bottom (the lamp tip being up), the 
wire attached from the receptacle to the socket, and 
presto! you have a brightly lighted kitchen. But 
the possibilities of this sort of lighting are by no 
means limited to kitchens, as we shall see when we 
consider the other rooms in the average home. 
Every hardware store can make large sales of jardi- 
niers, wire, sockets, switches and receptacles by tak- 
ing advantage of the growing desire on the part 
of every small store owner to possess lighting which 
will individualize his store, and make it different. 
No one wants lighting fixtures or shades which are 
commonplace, which are ugly, and which are typical 
of the cheapest and most undesirable installations. 
That is why prismatic glass has become a dead issue 
in the lighting game. 


Here is a case at point: The shop illustrated 
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Fig. 8—Lighting from the sidewall brackets 
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(Fig. 4) was lighted with the ordinary prism shades 
of ribbed, crystal glass which have become so un- 
desirable. Look at Fig. 5 and note the change. 
This miracle was accomplished by a tin pail, an 
urn, a lamp, and some lamp cord (Fig. 6). Using 
lamps of the larger sizes, any store can be lighted 
in this way, and the ugly part of the equipment 
can be camouflaged by some attractive mask which 
lends character and individuality to the establish- 
ment. 
Lighting which is Neither Direct Nor Indirect 
HERE is still another “method” of lighting 
whose principal fixture looks like a washbasin 
suspended by chains. Some unknown humorist has 
christened this sort of thing “semi-indirect light- 
ing,” which implies that it is neither one thing or 
the other but a miserable compromise, and such is 
the case where the ordinary commercial fixture of 
this type is concerned. 
I wish to direct your attention to Fig. 7, a dia- 














Fig. 6—A “close up” of the material—a lamp, a 
pail and an’ urn 


gram showing a kitchen of larger than the average 
size. The fixture illustrated is the only effective 
method of using “semi-indirect”. lighting, and the 
specifications are as follows: A bowl of opal glass 
of such density that most of the light is reflected 
upon the ceiling and a small percentage (about 15 
per cent, to be exact) transmitted through the 
glass. This bowl is held by a circular band at- 
tached to a single stem, and above the bowl is a 
cover of thin, clear glass which prevents dirt and 
dust from entering the bowl. It is easier to clean 
the top of this glass cover than to excavate around 
and about the lamp and bowl interior. The lamp 
socket should be provided with an up-and-down ad- 
justment to accommodate bulbs of varying sizes, 
remembering that each lamp improvement means 
more light from a smaller bulb. Hence the neces- 
sity for placing the bulb well within the bowl by 
an adjusting device. 

In Fig. 8 I show another method of lighting the 
kitchen by the use of wall brackets and individual 
reflectors of dense opal glass. Here considerable 
light strikes the wall, above the fixture, and to 
utilize this the walls should be light in color, like 
the ceiling. If metal reflectors are used they can 
be cut at an angle (like window lighting reflectors) 
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so that the light is ‘cut’ and not wasted on the 
side walls. 


Local vs. General Lighting 


aes are times when a light which illuminates 

the entire kitchen is wasteful. Unfortunately, 
electricity, unlike gas, is not so flexible, and cannot 
be quantitatively regulated by turning it gradually 
up and down. Hence, with electric lighting a small 
light over the kitchen sink is an economy. In most 
cases it will be found that the kitchen is next to 
the bathroom, and by cutting through the wall 
access may be had to the bathroom fixture wiring. 
If this is not possible, a reinforced, heavy-insulated 
lamp cord can be brought from the ceiling fixture 
canopy to a cleat above the sink, and then dropped 
to a socket and a shade with a very small lamp. 
Local lighting always means additional wiring, but 
if small transformers (bell-ringing transformers) 
are used, ordinary bell wire can be run from them, 
to low voltage automobile (tail light) bulbs which 
will give a surprising quantity of light, and prac- 
tically use no current as registered by the meter. 
Since the voltage is reduced to only six volts (from 
110 volts), there is no fire risk, and the cost of the 
transformer, while attractive to the purchaser, of- 
fers a good profit to the hardware dealer. I shall 
give further details of this method of saving elec- 
trical current in a later article, applied to every 
room in the average residence. 


Modern Gas Lighting 


Ts advances that have been made in gas light- 

ing equipment during the past few years have 
been phenomenal in scope and character. The 
United States Fuel Administration have advocated 
in their general bulletins and announcements that 
consumers should discontinue using the wasteful 
open-flame type of gas burners and substitute the 
latest forms of Welsbach gas mantles, known as 
C. E. Z. lights, which reduce the cost of gas light 
more than half. It is extremely unwise to depend 
exclusively upon electricity for lighting, since out- 
side of a few large cities where wires are under- 
ground the service is being constantly interrupted 
in a most annoying manner. Fortunately most 
hardware merchants are familiar with Welsbach 
products, just as they are familiar with standard 
electric illuminants (Mazda lamps), but they would 
do well to investigate the combination gas and elec- 
tric Welsbach fixtures which provide gas or electric 
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light from one type of fixture. They can be obtained 
in a sufficient variety of designs to satisfy the most 
discriminating taste. In perfecting a new form of 
mantle pilot light the Welsbach Company have elim- 
inated the possibility of pilot light failure from 
blow-out, and at the same time have increased the 
quantity of light from the pilot alone so that objects 
are rendered visible, and the small quantity of 
gas consumed by the pilot of the old open-flame 
type has been reduced more than one-half. In 
kitchens where there are side-wall brackets or ceil- 
ing fixtures equipped with the expensive open-flame 
burner, an instailation of the C. E. Z.' light will 
provide a 100 per cent effective light at a great 
saving in cost of gas. It is an ideal means of 
modernizing an old fixture at small expense and 
one which will yield profit to any hardware store, 
placing the proposition before the public in its 
proper light. 
Aside from Lighting 


HERE are many electric domestic appliances 

carried by hardware stores which are valuable 
in the kitchen, but there is no place to connect them. 
Baseboard outlets are a luxury sparingly used in 
other rooms, so naturally the kitchen is entirely 
lacking in their convenience. It is up to the man 
who wants to sell domestic appliances such as elec- 
tric dish washers, irons, washing machines, toasters, 
electric fans, electric coffee grinders, percolators, 
chafing dishes, ice-cream freezers, refrigerators, 
water heaters, egg beaters, drink mixers, and the 
other numerous electric devices which have been 
perfected, to show the user how they can be con- 
nected to the house service. The plan of using 
double attachment plugs, or cluster sockets, is to 
be avoided since it involves a mess of dangling 
wires from a center fixture. A strip of flat metal 
moulding from the fixture top to the side wall, and 
then down to a convenient place where a series of 
attachment plugs may be connected, is an ideal 
method and one which can be installed without ex- 
pense. The moulding can be painted the same color 
as the ceiling and then becomes unnoticeable, and 
it can be continued along the baseboard to any 
desired point with equal facility. 

The main issue involved in this article is to sell 
the goods. If you tell the public what I have told 
you here, through the medium of your display win- 
dows or your advertising, you will find them inter- 
ested and responsive. 


Demonstration and Exhibition of Cast Aluminum Ware 





Here are two windows from the Edwards & Chamberlain Hardware Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., featuring 


Wagner ware. 


The window at left calls attention to the practical cooking demonstration lasting all week 





Celebrates Golden Jubilee 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Phillip Gross Hardware & Supply Company 
Observed in Fitting Manner 





LIEUT. PHIL.W.GROSS5 
Heads of 


IFTY years of unbroken success in the hard- 
KF ware business is a record of which any firm 

may be justly proud, and more especially so 
when the founder of that business is still main- 
taining an active interest in its affairs. Such, 
however, is the case with the Phillip Gross Hard- 
ware & Supply Company, Milwaukee, Wis., which 
on May 24 celebrated its golden jubilee in the 
Gold Room of the Hotel Wisconsin of that city. 

It was back in 1868 that Phillip Gross, present 
head of the Phillip Gross Hardware & Supply Com- 
pany, opened a little hardware store in Milwaukee. 
His stock was meager, but his business principles 
were high and his ambitions great. Needless to 
say, success was his from the very start, and to- 
day one of the largest concerns in the Middle 
West bears his name and continues to carry out 
his policies. His success was no accident. A 
clear-cut, well-defined policy of straightforward 
dealing was the yardstick by which all his pur- 
chases and sales were judged, and only the best 
merchandise and the most sincere service was 
tolerated. For half a century these standards 
were maintained, until the people of Milwaukee 
have come to know that “If it’s from Gross it’s 
good.” 

To-day the bulk of the business problems of the 
firm is handled by Mr. Gross’ son, Arthur E. 
Gross, vice-president, and his son-in-law, Charles 
E. Mueller, secretary-treasurer, who with the 
founder -now hold the stock, and it is due to their 
efforts that the Golden Jubilee was held. 


CLARENCE H. MUELLER 
the firm 


| Spl dealaieiatrgee had been issued to all the em- 
ployees of the firm and their families, and at 
7.30 p. m. on the date set 160 people sat down to 
a banquet that lived up fully to the Gross tradi- 
tions. The menu could not "have been better had 
the guests been foreign noblemen rather than 
plain American employees of a typical American 
hardware firm. 

Mr. Mueller acted as toastmaster, and at his 
request the guests all stood while “The Star 
Spangled Banner” was sung, and then broke into 
three cheers and a tiger for the kindly old gentle- 
man whose success was to be celebrated. The 
Rev. A. Lutz pronounced an impressive invocation, 
and the banquet was on. It was a jolly crowd that 
laughed and joked its way through the various 
courses, and by the time the coffee and cigars 
made their appearance all were ready to enjoy the 
program as presented. 

Suddenly there was a shuffling of chairs and 
a craning of heads. “Extra, Extra, great Phillip 
Gross Special.” A newsboy was forcing his way 
among the diners and distributing a 14-page sup- 
plement of the Milwaukee Journal, devoted exclu- 
sively to the Phillip Gross Hardware & Supply 
Company and to the advertising of its Golden 
Jubilee sale. In those pages were pictures of all 
the department heads, managers and owners, 
with short, pithy articles on the characteristics of 
each. It was an advertising effort such as few 
firms could attempt, and when on the following 
Sunday it appeared as a part of the big Sunday 
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paper it must have had a wonderful effect on the 
Milwaukee buying public. They expect big things 
of Gross, and they are never disappointed. 


‘THE after-dinner talks started with a con- 

gratulatory address by W. J. Zimmer, who 
handles the firm’s law business, and in it was a 
congratulation to the city of Milwaukee and the 
State of Wisconsin, rather than to the Gross hard- 
ware. Then came Mr. Clarence Mueller in a talk 
brim full of push and patriotism under the title 
of “Keep the Home Wheels Turning.” A. C. Mc- 
Donald followed with a demonstration of the 
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The first Phillip Gross hardware store 


humorous side of business that brought down the 
house. He closed with an exhibition of ventrilo- 
quism in which he shifted his voice from wall to 
floor and finally stowed it away in an inside pocket 
of his coat. 

Sergeant Cormack, an American who served 
three years with the Canadian troops, was next 
introduced, and his story of the trenches with his 
earnest plea for help behind the lines was heartily 
applauded. C. E. Bellack then spoke briefly on 
co-operation, Store Manager A. J. Woit told of 
the coming Jubilee sale, and H. E. Fichtenberg 
proved that it pays to advertise. There was a 
vocal solo by L. M. Fiddler that showed real talent, 
and a decidedly interesting talk by the Rev. Mr. 
Lutz. Then came one of the features of the eve- 
ning, in a bunch of reminiscences of old times, by 
H. M. Gay, a pioneer of Milwaukee, but still an 
active employee of the Gross concern. 

Lieut. Phillip W. Gross, who was to have spoken 
on “Helping Uncle Sam,” was so busy helping 
that he was unable to be present, but there was a 
cheer for him in his absence, to prove that the 
whole Gross organization was behind him in his 
efforts to aid democracy. 


NE of the last numbers on the program, but 
certainly the first in the matter of interest, 
was an explanation of the firm’s latest gift to its 
employees, an insurance policy, by A. E. Mielenz, 
a former employee of the company. The gift con- 
sists of a policy from a reliable insurance com- 
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pany for every employee who has been with the 
concern for six months or more. The premiums 
are paid by the firm, and the policies run from 
$500 to $1,000. No physical examination is re- 
quired, and should the employee leave the service 
of the company, he is privileged to continue the 
policy ky assuming payment of the premiums. The 
innovation represents a cost of nearly $1,000 per 
year to the Phillip Gross Hardware Company, but 
it will bring returns of many thousands in loyalty 
and faithful service. 

The presentation of the policies was followed 
by a series of one-minute talks by Herbert Muel- 
ler, Edward Munz, John Seifert, Dan Reinfrank 
and Charles Fromm, after which the hall was 
cleared and the balance of the evening given over 
to dancing. 

HARDWARE AGE joins with the many friends of 
Phillip Gross in hearty congratulations on his 
fifty years of hardware service. 


On Special Duty 

DWIN R. MASBACK, son of Robert J. Masback, 

head of the Masback Hardware Company, 80-84 
Warren Street, New York, entered the Government 
service about a year 
ago. He was at first 
located in the Army 
Building, in Whitehall 
Street, but was soon 
transferred to Washing- 
ton for duty in the Ord- 
nance Requirement Di- 
vision, where he has 
since been, with the ex- 
ception of a short pe- 
riod when he was out of 
the service because of 
exemption. 

Mr. Masback is a 
graduate of the Horace 
Mann High School, New 
York, and attended the 
Choate Preparatory 
School for matriculation 
at Yale. Later, how- 
ever, young Masback de- 
cided to go into business with his father. He fol- 
lowed the regular routine, laying out orders, check- 
ing merchandise, serving customers in the store 
and for a while as outside salesman, where, start- 
ing from the bottom he finally became manager of 
the entire force and hired the help. 

Before entering the national service, he started 
an export department about two years ago, in addi- 
tion to the regular business of wholesaling hard- 
ware to domestic trade, which has become a con- 
siderable addition to the business. Last January, 
desirous of again entering the service, although not 
then subject to draft, he finally qualified for a com- 
mission as Second Lieutenant through the Engi- 
neering Societies at 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, in response to a request by the Govern- 
ment for men of good business experience qualified 
for service in special branches. 

It was be said that R. J. Masback has also a 
nephew on the French front who was in the busi- 
ness with him for nearly eight years, and is now 
in charge of a force of Chinamen attached to the 
Engineer Corps. 


Lieut. E. R. Masback 


MONTGOMERY, TOWA M. A. Cavanaugh has disposed of his 


tock to Alex. W. Percival & Co 

New Lonpon, lowa.—Wright & Holland have moved thei! 
hardware stock from the Henderson-Carlson Building to new 
quarters. The interior of the store building has been reno 


vated and remodeled 
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Presented with Remington 


Russian Rifle 


URING a recent inspection of the Remington 

factories in Bridgeport, Conn., Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, was 
presented with a Russian rifle, one of a large order 
made by the Remington Company for the former 
Russian government. The major portion of this 
order was delivered to Russia and the remainder 
was taken over by our own government. Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels, who was unable to be present, 
was also the recipient of a Russian rifle presented 
through his assistant by H. S. Kimball, president 
of the Remington Company. 

The Assistant Secretary inspected both of the 
Remington firearms and ammunition plants at 
Bridgeport where United States Government con- 
tracts are being executed. He was especially in- 
terested in the section devoted to the assembling of 
Browning machine guns. This is the gun with 
which our troops in France are now being fur- 


nished. 


Cleveland Co. Sells Line 


The Buckeye Furnace Co., Cleveland, has disposed 
of its line of clothes driers and garage heaters to F. C. 
Thornton, who operates a sheet metal working shop 
at 6712 Union Avenue, Cleveland, and who will manu- 
facture these products in addition to his present line. 
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Hardware Bought by 
Ordnance Department 


EW citizens have any conception of the various ram- 

ifications of the work of the Ordnance Department, 
U. S. A., the idea generally prevalent being that it has 
something to do with guns and ammunition. 

As a matter of fact, the Ordnance Department comes 
in contact with and deals with practically every indus 
try in the country. 
are placed in quantities that are frequently staggering 
to the average mind. Commodities formerly ordered 
in hundreds are now ordered in millions; those formerly 
placed in ounces are now ordered by the ton. It 


Its orders cover a wide range, and 


will 
be of interest to the hardware trade to learn of some 
of the manifold items ordered by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, as, for example: 

Shovels, saws, hacksaws, hydraulic jacks, fiber coti 


tainers, gages, springs, hooks, wrenches, wire levers, 
fasteners, dies and tools, cutters, threading tools and 
tool holders, scales, compasses, galvanized pails, pad 
locks with rings, chains and staples, shafts, pulleys and 
hangers, cans and can covers, copper and steel cable, 
German silver chains, fire extinguishers, steel 


plain and steel cabinets, snap hooks, safety cans with 


tapes, 
labels, globe and needle valves, gas pipe, nipples, mal- 
leable iron tee and unions, angle irons, wire rope, drills, 
vernier caliper and case, screws, tanks, weighing bal- 
ances, trace chains, axle grease, lampblack, borax, cos 
mic, harness oil, turpentine, stencil and varnish brushes, 
sponges, Soap, scouring powder, crocus cloth, paint, 
sandpaper, emery cloth, paste, cotton waste, leather oil, 
repair chests, bridles, saddles, spurs, and sets of har- 
ness with spare parts for all, including headstalls, 
straps, collars, collar pads, bits, chains, buckles, hooks, 
clips, loops, ete., currycombs, rings, copper and brass 
rivets, snaps, intrenching hand axes, pick mattocks, 
tacks, wire cutters, stencil outfits, nails, pliers, rope, 
meat cans and canteens and cups (aluminum), knives, 
forks, spoons, condiment cans, fencing gloves, irons, 
plastrons and masks. 
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Employees in front of the Remington. Arms plant, Bridgeport, 
There are over seventeen thousand persons employed in the 


retary of the Navy Roosevelt. 
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Conn., during an address made by Assistant Sec- 


o Remington plants 
Daniels and A } 


Navy istant Secre- 


to Secretary of the 


in Bridgeport. Inset above is a Russian rifle presented 1 
tary Roosevelt by The Re mington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Comp I) 








Coming Conventions 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CON- 
VENTION, Asheville, N. C., June 25, 26, 27, 1918. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 

TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Nashville, Aug. 6, 7, 8, 
1918. Walter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 44 Boule- 
vard Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 
20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Ja- 
cobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Joseph, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 
1919. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis. 


Expansion of Ohlen Plant 


HE James Ohlen & Sons Saw Manfacturing Com- 

pany of Columbus, Ohio, announces a reorganization 
of its board of directors and the election of E. D. Rog- 
ers of Cleveland as president. Mr. Rogers is also pres- 
ident of the United States Tool Company of Cleveland, 
the Dover Company of Dover, Ohio, first vice-presi- 
dent of the United Alloy Steel Corporation of Can- 
ton, Ohio, and director in other large industrial enter- 
prises. H. J. Bradbury of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
elected first vice-president and treasurer; L. W. Sey- 
mour, secretary and general manager, and R. V. Mitchell 
of Canton, Ohio, goes on the board of directors. L. E. 
Ruhlin was appointed general auditor, S. H. Wilson 
production superintendent and Bruce Lucas superin- 
tendent of factory. 

The company is now erecting a large addition to its 
main plant at Columbus and installing considerable ad- 
ditional machinery and equipment in its circular, band 
saw and hack saw departments. Three new furnaces 
are under course of construction in the heat treating 
department and a new steel room and shipping and in- 
spection buildings are under way. In addition the 
Ohlen company is installing new equipment at its sev- 
eral branches in Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., and Port- 
land, Ore. 

P. A. Walling assumes charge of the eastern sales 
office, at 30 Church Street, New York City, while H. S. 
Burgers, who for several years past has been sales 
manager for the Pacific Commercial Company, at 
Manila, has been appointed export sales manager, with 
headquarters at the main plant in Columbus. Operat- 
ing under Mr. Burgers’ direction will be Col. W. B. 
Hammill and Capt. W. H. Tuthill, who have long been 
part of the Ohlen sales department. 


Sailors Talk to Workers 


N Flag Day, June 14, the employees of Moller & 

Schumann Co., Charles Pfizer & Co. and Meurer 
Bros. Co. assembled in front of te factory of the first 
named in Brooklyn for a patriotic celebration. The 
meeting aroused great enthusiasm. In addition to spe- 
cial speakers, two sailor boys from the torpedoed United 
States transport President Lincoln detailed their expe- 
riences when hit by the undersea boat. 


Newspaper for Employees 


HE Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, N. Y., has 
recently established a “family” newspaper—that is, 
a publication which circulates among all the employees 


of their plant. It is edited along the lines of a big 
country newspaper and is proving successful in increas- 
ing the good will of their employees. While this pub- 
lication is intended primarily for plant circulation, a 
letter addressed to the advertising department of the 
Columbian Rope Company will bring a copy to any 
manufacturer interested. 
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Personal and Otherwise 


A. F. Scherer, district sales manager, Whitaker- 
Glessner Co., Cincinnati, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as production supervisor in the Army Ordnance 
Department, with headquarters in Cincinnati. D. O. 
Rice, formerly in the Cleveland office, will have charge 
of the Whitaker-Glessner Company’s Cincinnati office 
during Mr. Scherer’s absence. 

The Westchester County Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual shore dinner at Beach Hill 
Inn, Rye Beach, N. Y., on Wednesday, July 24. 

The United States Cartridge Company in a short 
time will occupy all of the plant of the Bigelow Carpet 
Company, on Market Street, Lowell, Mass. It is the 
intention of the company to run day and night shifts. 
About 10,000 persons will be employed. 

Eugene P. Hawkins, one of the founders of the firm 
of James & Hawkins, which operated a chain of retail 
hardware stores on Long Island prior to the incorpora- 
tion of the business on May 23, 1917, has retired as 
vice-president and director. Some three years ago he 
suffered a breakdown and has not entirely recovered. 
Allison S. Downs, who has acted as assistant treasurer 
and buyer for some of the departments, has been elected 
vice-president. 


Changes at Dart Truck Co. 


HE Dart Motor Truck Company, Waterloo, Iowa, 

has undergone radical changes. H. H. Henry of 
Chicago is now president and general manager. Milo 
D. Herron is now general sales manager and has entire 
charge of the sales department. 

Since the beginning of the year the company reports 
great increase in the sale of its product. It has more 
than doubled the number of its agencies in various parts 
of the country and has just concluded arrangements 
for an exclusive distribution of its truck in the East 
with headquarters at New York City. 

The company has just completed an addition of 250 
feet to its plant for a new stock room, to handle the 
large amounts of materials carried in stock for reserve 
on future requirements. It is also building and has 
nearly completed a large new office building. 

The company is ready to market a new tractor for 
farm use that has been highly praised. The company 
expects to go into production on this tractor about 
July 1. 


Calk Sales to Hardware Stores 


HE Rowe Company, Plantsville, Conn., writes: 

“We recently sent out a circular to our jobbing 
trade throughout the country, at the request of the 
Master Horseshoers’ National Protective Association, 
announcing their policy, which we were pleased to en- 
dorse, about sales to retail hardware stores and horse- 
shoers on the same basis. 

“It appears that an impression has arisen in some 
quarters that this statement announced a policy of 
direct sales by the manufacturer to retail stores, That 
was not the intent in any way of the letter nor of the 
policy endorsed by the Master Horseshoers’ National 
Protective Association and ourselves. The position of 
the manufacturer is as before and our sales will be 
made to heavy hardware jobbers as always in the past. 

“The announcement concerned sales by heavy hard- 
ware jobbers to retail hardware stores where they de- 
sire to make them and simply set forth the new policy 
with respect to such sales, viz., that in all fairness to 
the horseshoer, sales to retail stores, if made, should 
be made at the same price and same terms as to the 
horseshoers.” 


Raises Pay of Employees 


HE employees and officers of James & Hawkins, 

Inc., which operates a chain of hardware stores in 
Jamaica, Rockville Center, Hempstead, Glen Cove and 
Bay Shore, Long Island, had their annual dinner at the 
Colonial Arms, Jamaica, Thursday evening, June 13. 
One of the pleasant surprises of the occasion was the 
announcement by President Percy G. James that the 
directors had voted a substantial increase in pay to 
practically all of the rank and file. Besides the speech 
of the president, brief addresses were made by Treas- 
urer N. W. Hausman, Secretary P. W. Hartwig and by 
Auditor M. Meyer. 
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Following the Fruit Season 
(Continued from page 107) 


satisfactory manner unless the 
advertising man and the window 
trimmer are heart and soul in 
the game. Every demonstration 


single 


Two methods with but a 
j thought: Fruit as 
it looks dried and canned 





should receive all the publicity 
possible, both through the 
printed page and the mails. Neat 
invitations should be used in the 
first demonstration, if not in the 
others, or tickets may be issued 
calling for admission to the ful! 
course. The windows should 
back up the advertising at every 
turn. In fact, one good canning 








display should be in evidence 
throughout the campaign. 

A good window trimmer is like 
a cartoonist, and he can make your displays so popu- 
lar that people will pass the store daily just to see 
what new ideas he has for their approval. The win- 
dow can be run in sequence. First, the canning 
equipments can be featured. Then the various gran- 
ite and aluminum utensils and the smaller acces- 


Dent forget the kids. Their good will is your 
best asset 


sories. Next, the jars, cans and glasses, and 
finally the raw fruits and the finished product. 
Windows can also be designed to deal entirely 
with the patriotic side of the canning movement, 
and the trimmer with a good imagination can 
make these displays the talk of the town. 

One particularly good display that I have seen 
featured the wax figure of a woman canning fruit 
over a gas range. Behind her on a table were 
several cans of fruit and vegetables. In front of 
her was a representation of the battle fields of 
France, with a figure dressed as Uncle Sam pre- 
senting a soldier with a loaf of bread and some 
meat. The card in the foreground read: “Her Bit.” 
The appeal was tremendous. 


Don’t Be a Slacker 


HERE is little more that I can say in a limited 
article of this kind, and besides you are all 
keen, alert, progressive business men who can 


Fhotos by Brown 


Bros. 


take a hint without the proverbial kick. If you 
have failed to take toll from the fruit season it 
has been mainly because you have been busy with 
other lines of your varied stocks. I only want to 
bring forcibly to your attention the big oppor- 
tunity you have to serve and save by the fruit 
schedule. If there is a single pantry in your com- 
munity without a goodly supply of canned fruits, 
then you have failed in your duty. If you carry 
over a load of fruit containers, preserve kettles, 
canning equipments or accessories, then again I 
say you have failed to do your bit. You are guilty 
of hoarding tin, steel, aluminum, rubber, and 
other vital materials that should be put to active 
use. 

At the same time you are aiding and abetting 
some other slacker, who is eating the soldiers’ 
wheat and meat, while he should be feasting on 
his own fruit and vegetables. Remember, it isn’t 
a case of “their war” or “our war”; it’s YOUR 
WAR, and you can put over the winning punch 
without ever setting foot on the shores of France. 
It’s up to you. Call out your reserves. Arm them 
with patriotism, loyalty, advertising and mer- 
chandise. Start a fruit canning drive, and fol- 
low it through to Berlin. It’s good night, Kaiser 
Pill, when we all get busy. 


. ALADDIN | 
| ALUMINUM | 
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Seasonable window display of aluminum cooking war 
which is certain to gain the women’s attention 














Price Maintenance 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, June 24, 1918. 

POWERFUL champion of the right of manu- 
A facturers of identified merchandise to fix the 

prices at which their goods shall be resold 
has unsheathed his sword and is preparing to do 
battle for the principle underlying the Stevens bill. 
This able advocate is none other than Joseph E. 
Davies, at one time Commissioner of Corporations, 
and until a few months ago chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Mr. Davies has been called the sphinx of the price- 
fixing problem, for the reason that in spite of the 
efforts of the advocates and opponents of the price- 
maintenance measure he has steadfastly refused to 
commit himself either for or against the proposi- 
tion. As the presiding officer of the Federal Trade 
Commission, especially during the protracted in- 
vestigation by the commission of the comprehensive 
subject of the fixing of resale prices, he has had 
extraordinary opportunities to study the subject 
in detail, but his sense of his responsibility as an 
impartial public official has prevented him from 
taking sides during the proceedings, and before the 
issue was brought to a head he had resigned to 
enter the Wisconsin senatorial race at the behest of 
President Wilson. : 

Now that Mr. Davies is no longer bound by the 
restrictions imposed upon a quasi-judicial public 
officer he feels at liberty to express his views on this 
great question, and in reply to a written request 
addressed to him by Edmond A. Whittier, the inde- 
fatigable secretary of the American Fair Trade 
League, he has written the following letter in advo- 
eacy of the price-maintenance principle and em- 
bodying a suggestion for an important amendment 
safeguarding the rights of the consumer and thereby 
removing the chief objection to the Stevens bill. 


Mr. Davies’ Letter 


My Dear Mr. Whittier: During my association with 
the Government—as Commissioner of Corporations. and 
as a member of the Federal Trade Commission—! have 
been deeply interested in the problems of price stabili- 
zation and of predatory price cutting. In the course 
of investigations of these subjects which I have directed 
I endeavored to keep an unprejudiced mind, and could 
not, pending official action, with propriety indicate my 
personal attitude regarding these problems, the solu- 
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tion of which must be based on a careful consideration 
of the rights of producer, distributor and consuming 
public. Now that my responsibilities in that regard 
have ceased, however, I am very glad indeed, in re- 
sponse to your request of May 25, to state to you 
frankly my views. 

Since the Miles decision by the Supreme Court it 
has always been my judgment that the courts would 
hold all attempts at resale-price control as a violation 
of existing law. My opinion in that respect has been 
verified by the recent decisions. They were inevitable 
so long as our legislative policy was predicated on un- 
restricted competition, for the reason that any schedule 
of standard resale prices, established by the individual 
producer of an article must necessarily confine compe- 
tition between jobbers and between retailers of the 
article to service, quality, and other factors than price. 

But my experience has shown me that under existing 
law, as thus laid down by the courts, practices have 
become prevalent which constitute a menace to legiti- 
mate business interests and are likewise a_ serious 
injury to the consuming: public. 


Manufacturer Should Be Protected 


I am impressed with the necessity of doing justice 
,and giving proper Governmental protection to the man- 

ufacturer of branded goods who produces standard 
goods of fine quality behind which he places his name 
and reputation, and for which he has created a valuable 
good will by great and conscientious effort. I believe 
the public interest will be served by so doing. The 
practice of some dealers who use such goods as sensa- 
tional cut-price bait for the sale of anonymous goods 
is, in my opinion, unfair and reprehensible in the last 
degree. Likewise, the practice of some dealers in 
advertising such goods for continued periods of time 
at prices below their costs is, in my opinion, not justi- 
fied. Such competition is not fair, and is not the com- 
petition which it should be the policy of the law to 
encourage, but is, in fact, an indefensible misuse of the 
reputation of another. It is a wrongful misappropria- 
tion of the value created by the producer to further 
the dealer’s personal and unrelated interest. 

As the American Fair Trade League has so many 
times pointed out, the country storekeeper, the city 
specialty merchant and the neighborhood store often 
find it difficult to exist if staple products are used by 
the powerful concerns cutting prices in such a way 
as to create the impression that these smaller com- 
petitors are overcharging the consumer on everything 
else in their stocks. These small units of distribution 
lose not only the sale on these products but the confi- 
dence of the public. Realizing these conditions, there 
can be no doubt in the mind of any fair-minded man 
but that these evils ought to be corrected, and these 
abuses prevented by law, but in the application of the 
remedy it is of paramount importance that the public 
interest should be safeguarded in every possible way. 
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Resale Price Contracts Should Be Supervised 


I well understand that advocates of the one-price-to- 
all principle honestly contend that in the absence of 
monepoly or combination, which are specifically for- 
bidden any privileges under the Stevens bill, competi- 
tion between producers of similar articles will assure 
constant improvement in quality and constant lowering 
of price to the consumer. It is argued that all trade 
history proves this, and the automobile and other 
articles are cited as evidence. Yet we must, I think, 
recognize and satisfy the doubt which has remained 
in many minds on this point. I feel sure that the 
members of your league would favor any restriction 
or amendment to the Stevens bill which may meet 
every sincere, unselfish objection and facilitate its pas- 
sage. Because of doubt, I believe it would be the dis- 
position of many people who are disinterested to oppose 
legislation that permitted a producer to determine the 
resale price of his article with no other restriction 
than that which competition imposes. 

For the reasons stated, I believe the Stevens bill 
should be amended so as to repose in a Governmental 
agency, such as the Federal Trade Commission, the 
power, upon its own initiative or upon complaint, to 
review and adjust equitably the terms of the resale 
contract. With such a provision included, the Stevens 
bill would, in my judgment, secure to producers, dis- 
tributors, and the public, all the benefits and econo- 
mies of price stabilization on standard merchandise 
and at the same time afford every possible protection 
of the public interests. 


Mr. Davies’ letter will probably take rank as the 
most important contribution to this great economic 
controversy, not even excepting the arguments sub- 
mitted by Judge Louis D. Brandeis before he was 
appointed to the United States Supreme Court, and 
the significant utterances he has since made in 
connection with opinions handed down by that tri- 
bunal. It must also be remembered that Mr. Davies 
is a man of action, and, with the convictions he has 
now so positively avowed, his active participation 
in the campaign to secure the enactment of the 
modified Stevens bill may be confidently expected. 


For Higher Tax on Parcel Post 


T HERE are no Quakers among the express com- 

panies. If you smite them on one cheek, they 
don’t believe in turning the other. Tit for tat is 
closer to their policy. 

When the parcel post was organized it speedily 
put some of the express companies out of business, 
and it has since so reduced the profits of the re- 
maining concerns that they have been very glad 
to combine in a single big corporation under the 
sheltering wing of the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration. A lot of the little fellows, however, have 
been left out in the cold, and they are now after 
the postal post with a demand that Congress, in 
the framing of the new revenue bill now under 
consideration, shall remove the discrimination that 
has grown out of the legislation embodied in the 
war-revenue act of Oct. 3, 1917, which imposed a 
tax of 5 per cent on all express packages regardless 
of weight limit or the amount charged therefor, 
while it exempted from tax all parcel-post packages 
the postage on which amounted to less than 25 
cents. 

The big mail-order houses and many individual 
shippers and casual patrons of the parcel post have 
been quick to take advantage of this situation, with 
the result that a large amount of business that might 
have been obtained by the express companies has 
gone to the Post Office Department, and the big 
catalog concerns especially have been able to escape 
a heavy tax intended to be imposed upon them. 


Handsome Revenue Slips Away 


| hy is a serious question as to whether one out of 
fifty Senators and Representatives who voted 
for the parcel-post tax with the less-than-twenty- 
five-cent exemption really appreciated the enormous 


amount of business that would escape taxation. I 
took occasion to point out at the time the war- 
revenue act was passed that the mail-order houses, 
by patronizing the parcel post instead of the express 
companies would save large sums, and that an enor- 
mous majority of both express and parcel-post pack- 
ages, but especially the latter, paid a carrying charge 
of less than 25 cents. 

Some cold facts about the operation of the new 
law have been laid before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee during the past week by the representative 
of no less than two hundred of the smaller express 
companies, which have formed an association for 
mutual protection. These companies have come to 
Congress with the plea, not for exemption of any 
kind, nor for any reduction in the tax, but with 
a demand that the parcel-post package be placed on 
a par with the express package for taxation pur- 
poses, 

Incidentally, they point out that Congress can 
obtain a very large amount of revenue by making 
every parcel-post package taxable, thus contributing 
to the carrying on of the war. It will be interesting 
to know how much patriotism emanates from the 
hearts of the big mail-order chaps, and whether 
before the new revenue bill is passed they find it 
necessary to come to Washington to protest against 
the adoption of the reform suggested by the express 
companies, 

As the Express Companies View It 

REDERICK JENNINGS of Boston made the ar- 

gument of the express companies in favor of 
what he called a square deal with the parcel post. 
He supplied some interesting facts and figures, and 
altogether proved to be a very engaging witness. 

“T want to say at the outset,” said he, “that we 
do not come here to-day to object to any tax; on 
the contrary, we have been working with the inter- 
nal revenue office with a view to collecting the tax. 
We believe, however, that an excellent way to obtain 
more revenue is to raise more taxes from the 
parcel post. 

“You may well imagine that the introduction of 
the parcel-post system caused a great hardship to 
the express companies, but we are not finding fault 
with that to-day, and we are not here because of 
that hardship.” 

“What is your idea about the Government charg- 
ing the cost of transporting the articles that go 
through the mail?” asked Representative Garner of 
Texas. 

“The Government should make the parcel-post end 
of the postal service bear its own share of the trans- 
portation burden,” promptly replied Mr. Jennings. 
“Now, assuming that the initial rate of 5 cents per 
pound for the parcel post was a fair and reasonable 
rate, no one will deny that since that rate was fixed 
the cost of doing everything has increased, and yet 
not one cent has been added to the parcel-post rate.” 

Here Chairman Kitchin declared that the postal 
service was not paying any more to the railroads 
for handling the parcel post to-day than before the 
war, and that the salaries of postal clerks, postmas- 
ters, rural carriers, etc., had not been increased. 
Mr. Jennings at once responded that Congress has 
already provided for important increases in the 
salaries of postal employees, and he added that 
every other factor of expense in maintaining the 
postal service has risen. “Besides,” said he, “I 
understand that the purpose of this hearing is to 
find a way of getting money.” 


Post Office Not a Money-Making Institution 


HAIRMAN KITCHIN having admitted that the 
committee was looking for new sources of taxa- 
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tion, Mr. Jennings urged that a large sum could 
be obtained from a tax on parcel-post packages be- 
ginning with those bearing the lowest rates. Rep- 
resentative Garner interrupted to declare that the 
postal service was not a money-making institution, 
but Mr. Jennings promptly reminded him that the 
war revenue act imposed a tax of one cent per 
ounce on all first-class matter. This Mr. Garner 
somewhat reluctantly admitted, but declared that if 
pending legislation raising salaries of postal em- 
ployees should be approved by both houses the gain 
from the war tax on first-class mail would be com- 
pletely absorbed. 

“If this committee,” continued Mr. Jennings, “has 
adopted the policy of not using the postal service 
for raising revenue I have nothing further to say 
on that point; but if, on the contrary, you have al- 
ready increased the letter rate for this purpose, 
then I say you should increase the parcel-post rate. 
This is perfectly logical.” 

“Who is affected by the parcel-post rate? Elimi- 
nating for the moment all the mail-order houses, 
we may take the individual who sends his package 
by the parcel post. Certainly he should not be al- 
lowed to send it for less than a reasonable rate, 
and it is equally certain that if you fixed the present 
schedule of rates under conditions prevailing be- 
' fore the war it should now be changed. 

“Take the analogy of a tax for street betterments. 
If a man has a sidewalk or a sewer pass by his 
house no gentleman here would say that the cost 
of that improvement should go into the general tax 
levy. The man who receives the benefit should pay 
the cost of it. 


Could Double Parcel Post Rates 


“Now, to send a small bundle by express between 
certain points would cost 20 to 25 cents, and yet, 
by reason of the low rates of the parcel post the 
same bundle can be sent for 9 cents. Now, it strikes 
me that here is the place for you to secure revenue, 
and lots of it. Admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that it is a good thing for the public to have a parcel 
post as a competitor of the express companies, there 
is a wide difference between 9 cents and 20 cents, 
and it is perfectly obvious that you could double 
the present parcel-post rate and still give the Gov- 
ernment almost all the business while requiring the 
man who sends the parcel to pay the cost of hand- 
ling. 

“Now, members of the committee will recall that 
the parcel-post section of the war-revenue act says 
there shall be a tax of 1 cent for each 25 cents or 
fraction thereof, but no tax under 25 cents. But 
when you come to the express-tax law you say 1 
cent for each 20 cents or fraction thereof, and you 
say not a word about a minimum. 

“An enormous number of packages go through 
the mails which do not pay a cent of tax, but the 
minute you send such a parcel by express the tax 
attaches. In other words, there is a clear discrimi- 
nation in favor of the parcel post against the ex- 
press companies which could be completely elimi- 
nated by placing a fair tax on the parcel post, thus 
equalizing the burden and turning a large sum 
into the Federal Treasury.” 


Small Express Companies Badly Crippled 


OMPETITION of the parcel post, Mr. Jennings 
declared, has made such inroads on the business 
of the small express companies that they are no 
longer able to make a profit out of the regular hand- 
ling of parcels, but must do other kinds of work 
to make ends meet. The hauling of trunks, house- 


hold goods, and a general truckage business have 
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been forced upon them in this connection, and even 
at best they are able to make but small returns. 
In certain parts of the country the local express 
companies are organizing motor-truck routes and 
are thus taking a considerable burden off the rail- 
roads. 

Chairman Kitchin, although an interested lis- 
tener to Mr. Jennings’ recommendations, did not 
indicate his views respecting the proposed changes 
in the taxing of parcel-post packages, but the com- 
mittee will give very serious consideration to the 
matter. 

Big Taxing Problems Considered 


‘THE hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 

mittee have proceeded to a point that makes it 
possible to foreshadow certain basic principles that 
will underlie the new revenue bill. In the first place, 
it has been decided that instead of enacting a supple- 
mental law to raise $4,000,000,000 the committee 
will write a new statute designed to produce the 
$4,000,000,000 that is being obtained from existing 
revenue laws, and as much more to be secured from 
new sources. This will straighten out a serious tan- 
gle to such an extent that the average business man 
will be able to estimate his own income tax and 
the taxes to be paid by the corporations in which 
he is interested. 

Probably the most important legislative reform 
that will be brought about will be the rewriting 
of the excess profits tax law. This will be awaited 
with great interest, not only in the big financial 
centers but among business men everywhere. 

There is a strong disposition on the part of the 
House committee to go back to the English law, 
which fixes war profits at the earnings of the taxable 
year in excess of the average gains of the three 
years constituting the so-called pre-war period, 
1911, 1912 and 1913. This system, however, will 
probably be modified in certain particulars so as 
to obtain contributions from corporations which 
made profits as large before the war as at the pres- 
ent time, and which, on the English basis, would 
pay nothing. Some difficulties will be encountered 
in making this adjustment, especially in view of the 
administration’s strong desire to raise the bulk of 
the increased revenue from gains which can fairly 
be treated as strictly war profits. 


‘New England Iron & Hardware 
Association 


HE New England Iron and Hardware Association 

held its annual meeting at Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
June 18. There were no formal speeches, but the 
newly chosen officers were called on for short addresses. 
They briefly rehearsed the conditions under which the 
members are conducting business and touched upon the 
patriotism that is essential for the proper viewpoint 
of the strenuous times ahead. 

Reports of the officers and committees were read, 
showing the prosperity of the organization and the 
unity which prevailed among its members. The new 
officers are: President, Charles W. Henderson, Jr.; 
vice-president, Fred L. Avery; treasurer, Charles H. 
Breck, and clerk, George J. Mulhall. The new directors 
are Charles A. Adams, John B. Varick Co., Manches- 
ter, N. H.; Fred L. Avery, Avery & Saul, Boston; R. M. 
Boutwell, Standard Horse Shoe Co.; C. F. Bragg, N. H. 
Bragg & Son, Bangor, Me.; Leon C. Carter, Dana Hard- 
ware Co., Boston; M. B. Damon, Fitchburg Hardware 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Herbert Field, Congdon & Car- 
penter Co., Providence, R. I.; George M. Gray, Peter 
Gray & Sons; Charles W. Henderson, Arthur C. Harvey 
Co., Boston; A. B. Marble, Jones & Laughlin Co.; Frank 
A. Marvin, Dodge, Haley & Co., Boston. 
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T a meeting of manufacturers affiliated with 
A the Allied Construction Machinery Corpo- 

ration in Chicago on June 17, one of the 
speakers was Mr. W. H. Taylor, president and 
treasurer of the Iron Age Publishing Co. Some 
extracts from his address relating to the iron and 
steel situation follow: 


I am asked to talk particularly about the iron and 
steel lines. Words are wholly inadequate to express my 
admiration of the manufacturers in these lines. They 
have been wonderfully patriotic. Practically none of 
their plants has been commandeered; they made that 
step unnecessary. Many of them dropped their regular 
lines to devote their entire capacity to Government 
needs, others enlarged their manufacturing capacity 
to better serve the Government. They have made agree- 
ments, one with another, to stabilize prices. Overnight 
they reduced the price of pig iron from an average of 
$55 to $33 per ton. At the same sitting they reduced 
the price of steel 30 to 60 per cent, not only to the 
Government but to the general trade also. Manufac- 
turers of builders’ hardware came together and decided 
to adopt the blue finish where formerly they employed 
the beautiful high finish, thus saving much needed 
labor. They also agreed to cut out for the duration of 
the war, needless shapes, sizes, patterns, etc. 

This war is more than a conflict between armies. It 
is a contest between organized manufacturing genius, 
man-power, money, transportation, foodstuffs, raw 
materials and fuel. I am frequently asked when this 
war will end. My answer invariably is, “This war will 
end when we whip Germany.” To my mind there are 
two ways of driving the Germans out of France and 
Belgium. One by using the famous German mass for- 
mation, which can only be successful after sacrificing 
millions and more millions of men; the other is to drive 
them out by overwhelming them with shells and by 
poisoning them to death with gas. This will call for 
large calibre guns in numbers far beyond our present 
manufacturing capacity. 


Stretching the Steel Industry 


If we win this war at all—and not to win it is un- 
thinkable—it will be because we stretched the American 
steel industry from forty-five to fifty million tons of 
steel ingots a year, so that every ton of ingots will reach 
from Pittsburgh to Berlin. Every ton of steel converted 
into guns means tons of steel in the future to make 
shells or projectiles for that gun. Every ton of steel 
spent in shipyard construction means many tons of 
steel later for building ships in that yard. Every ton 
of steel put into a vessel means many tons of steel in 
future cargo for that vessel to carry to the battle front. 

One of the things that the War Department wants 
is more and better steel. The best steel made in the 
United States to-day, I mean in any considerable quan- 
tities, is the steel made in the electric furnace, and 
it is valued very highly indeed. Only recently the 
yearly production of electric steel amounted to practi- 
cally nothing. Last year there was manufactured in 
the United States less than 235,000 tons. This year 
one large mill alone—I refer to the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany—will turn out 200,000 tons in addition. The Mid- 
vale Steel and another large concern are adding to the 
their plants large electric furnaces that will carry the 
yearly production well over 500,000. To give you some 
idea of the value of this steel, the manufacturers assert 
that it may some day solve the rail problem, as it is 
soft and ductile at low temperatures. It is claimed that 
electric steel will double the life of the ordinary rail. 

It is practically the unanimous opinion of steel manu- 
facturers that later in the year steel will be available 
for general uses over and above the requirements of 
war. They cannot conceive how all the steel rolled from 
an output of ingots likely to total 43,000,000 tons this 
year can be absorted by war and the so-called essential 
industries. The Emergency Flect Corporation, and the 
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War and Navy Departments, as well as the various mis- 
sions from Allied countries stationed at Washington 
have plainly made their estimates high. It is a ques- 
tion if they can use within the time stated all the steel 
they have asked to have delivered this year. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation is plainly creating a 
reservoir of steel so as to guard against any possibility 
of shortage in the coming winter. Meanwhile some in- 
dustries must go without steel that this accumulation 
may be made. 


As to Collective Buying 


You gentlemen are welded together to do business in 
a collective way, especially in foreign countries. This 
seems a very wise method so far as marketing is con- 
cerned. Has it occurred to you that it may be neces- 
sary, in self-defense, to practice collective buying as well 
as collective selling? Before the war Germany prac- 
ticed collective selling to a wonderful extent. After the 
war she will need enormous quantities of raw material 
obtainable in foreign countries, and I would not be sur- 
prised if she were to introduce collective buying. Then, 
when the buyer representing German manufacturers 
goes into the market, to buy hides, for instance, the 
buyer would bid for a cargo, whereas if fifteen or 
twenty different buyers went to Argentina to buy hides 
they would be competing one with the other and of 
necessity buying in small lots. Collective buying means 
buying in enormous quantities on the most favorable 
basis. By this method the distribution would take place 
in South America, whereas in the other the distribu- 
tion would take place in Germany. In the one case 
fifteen or twenty shipments taking high freight rates 
would be made, in the other, the large single purchase 
would be favored with rates as low as could be made. 

To my mind one of the first problems our manufac- 
turers must face after the war will be how to keep our 
enormous manufacturing capacity fully employed. I 
am quite sure that a careful survey of the manufactur- 
ing industries will show that if these plants are run 
anywhere near their maximum capacity, we will have 
remaining, after supplying the entire wants of our 
home people, a large surplus which will have to be sold, 
if sold at all, in so-called foreign markets. 

A careful study of this problem leads us inevitably 
to the study of quality, adaptability and unit cost. It 
goes without saying that without quality and adapt- 
ability, unit cost will cut very little figure, but, taking 
it for granted that we can compete with European 
manufacturers on quality and adaptability, we must 
then consider net cost per unit, and here is the rub. 
How can we produce goods at a minimum cost with 
the highest-priced labor plus high-priced raw mate- 
rial? It must occur to you that with high-priced la- 
bor and high-priced raw material, low unit cost of 
manufacture is impossible. In the past we have been 
able to keep our unit cost of manufacture down by 
the use of labor-saving machinery. In some lines 
we will retain this superiority, but in other lines, espe- 
cially goods manufactured from metals, we will find 
that the war in Europe has compelled workers in iron 
and steel to introduce almost every labor-saving ma- 
chine developed in the U. S. A. during the last fifty 
years. 

If I may be permitted to utter a phophecy, I would 
prophesy that the labor problem will be the most diffi- 
cult problem to solve after the war. American labor 
is being paid more than double what is being paid for 
like service in Europe. 

Raw material will be the next important problem. 
Europe, especially Germany and Austria, will scour the 
world for food, wool, cotton, leather and many other 
raw products. It would seem wise for the mahufac- 
turers in this country to anticipate this activity on the 
part of the Central Powers and by purchase, and, so far 
as possible by trade treaty between the United States 
and over-seas countries, provide for our needs after 
the war. 
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‘T*RADE conditions have been and are now quite good, 

according to wholesalers, although there is the 
usual falling off at this season of the year; though there 
is no reasonable cause for complaint in the main, mer- 
chandise is becoming scarcer. 

Henry Disston & Sons have withdrawn prices again 
preparatory to issuing new figures which will still be 
subject to prices prevailing on the day of shipment. 
Prices have also been withdrawn on weldless chain and 
there have been advances on measuring tapes, etc., by 
the Lufkin Rule Company. Some manufacturers of 
hand shears such as trimmers, ete., will apportion 
goods to the trade as best they can because of Govern- 
ment control, charging goods only at prices in force 
when shipped. Hexagon wire netting has gone slower 
this year than customarily, which has been true also of 
screen wire cloth, but with the latter product now pick- 
ing up. So far there has been little necessity for pro- 
tection from flies, mosquitoes and other like pests. 
Screen hardware has suffered also for the same reasons. 
Garden tools are now going rather slower and rubber 
garden hose has been backward because of rains during 
the spring and early summer. 

Department stores in Greater New York are now 
making but one delivery a day where in other times 
there were three and more commonly made. Hardware 
men can retrench by decreasing the number of de- 
liveries, eliminating superflous sizes and slow-moving 
patterns, many of which may be discarded. There 
should be a maintenace of well-assorted stock covering 
salable staple goods so far as they may be obtained. 

This is a good time for enterprising hardware men 
to better cultivate the local situation and think effect- 
ively about what they can specialize in to increase 
sales. We have known a merchant in close touch with 
large markets in foodstuffs, fruit, vegetables, etc., who 
allowed a wide-awake competitor to locate nearby and 
sarry such goods as barrel hatchets, crate hammers, 
special nails and staples fur re-coopering barrel heads, 
crates, boxes, etc., butchers’ scales, cleavers and kindred 
articles, which with the lapse of years has grown into 
a strongly rooted business occupying in excess of 50,000 
sq. ft. of space. Again, dealers in the neighborhood of 
factories can add cotton waste, oakum, special brooms, 
enamels and a larger tool line. In territory contiguous 
to apartment or flat houses, clubs and hotels, special 
lines of brooms, dusters, engineers’ ash cans, garbage 
cans, polishes and commonly wanted electrical supplies 
and batteries can be carried. If there are many 
garages, public or private, special tools and tool kits, 
wrenches spark plugs, wax, rubber hose and polishes 
will go well. 

Nothing but a bare outline has here been attempted 
in the naming of either enterprises or articles, the in- 
tent being solely to refer to a few examples to direct 
thought, leaving to the merchant the application of 
principles and working out of details. 

What is most necessary, however, is to think intelli- 
gently along such lines and gradually expand the busi- 
ness by personal calls, circulars or advertising of any 
character, rather than always following conventional 
methods. ° 

Retail buyers often spend too much time trying to 
keep track of competitors and working overtime to save 
a moderate percentage in the purchase of overstock 
when the same energy would yield better returns by 
obtaining more customers and increasing the turnover 
of quick-moving goods, striving to lead rather than 
follow. 

A veteran manufacturer operating four factories 
says they are able to do but little for merchants who 
have been valuable customers for say half a century, as 
the Government is now taking about 80 per cent of their 
output and wants more. They have grown accustomed 
to working holidays, Sundays and often until 10 o’clock 
p. m. through the week on special hurry orders for 
tools suitable for wood and metals. Circumstances 
have forced them to shut down on any promises to 
average trade which bears no relation to prosecuting 
the war either direct or indirect. Government officials 
have made inspections and recommendations which are 
really polite commands as to exact methods to follow 
in meeting conditions, the machinations of alien 
enemies, fire, sabotage or anything likely to interrupt 
work or destroy machinery. Protective measures in 





Steel and Hardware Prices 


YORK 


one case covering not a very large business will require 
an expenditure of $15,000 to $18,000, according to a 
Government survey which has been made, and this is 
only typical of similar proceedings in other directions 
relating to industrial enterprises. 

Prominent salesmen back from the Central West 
state stocks are much broken and while there are large 
jobbers with excellent stocks, there are more of them 
whose shelves need considerable replenishing. Collec- 
tions are referred to as good and crop prospects along 
the Missouri River valleys, for instance in corn, wheat 
and fruits, were never better, up to the present. The 
wheat outlook in the Dakotas, Minnesota and the North- 
west are exceptionally good, with plenty of moisture in 
the ground. There has been considerable interchange 
of merchandise between jobbers in large cities, but 
some of them are becoming cautious about selling to 
competitors articles they know it will be difficult or im- 
possible to replace. 


HANGERS.—The National Manufacturing Company, 
Sterling, Ill., quotes the following changed prices on 
storm-proof hangers and rail: No. 66, $16.00; No. 77, 
$17.00, and No. 88, $19.00 per doz. 


LINSEED OIL.—This commodity continues very scarce 
and is daily becoming more so, with but slight prospects 
of much betterment before harvesting the new crop of 
flaxseed in the U. S. A. and Canada next autumn. 
There is available seed in Argentina and occasionally 
some of it gets through, but the dearth of tonnage has 
been made worse by submarine raids along the coast, 
which may be more or less of a menace until some of 
them are resting on the ocean floor. Otherwise there 
is but little change in conditions pertaining to seed, oil 
or consumption of the product. None of the crushers 
are approximating anything like reasonably prompt 
deliveries, most of them being considerably behind 
schedule in filling old orders. There is another feature 
observable, that notwithstanding the stoppage of new 
construction to be painted, the consumption of linseed 
oil is increasing in other ways to the extent of fully 
absorbing most of the available supply for use in other 
channels. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.60 in 5 or more bbl 
and $1.65 per gal. in less than 5 bbl. 

State and western oil, raw, spot, is held at $1.60 per gal. 
whether in small quantities or carload lots, with a refusal 
by some crushers to guarantee shipments from a portion of 
their mills earlier than during July. which may prove to 
be early, middle or late in the month. Indications point to 
firmness and the maintenance of prices 

NAVAL SToRES.—There is practically a bare turpen- 
tine market, with a few offers in small packages, but 
little, if anything, obtainable in barrels either on spot 
or to come. Purchasers are anxious to obtain supplies 
in any kind of containers. The local market is keeping 
in close touch with the primary southern markets where 
there are continuous advances, steady demand, coupled 
with limitations on spot stock and uncertainty as to 
primary shipments. Spot stock rosins are being drawn 
against faster than the smallér arrivals can supply, 
with dealers less disposed to part with what they have 
and with a considerable divergence in the views of 
holders. 

Turpentire, in 
70 to 75c. per gal. 

tosin, common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 
280 ee poe bbl. is $10.50 to $10.75 and D grade $10.55 to $10.75 
per bbl. 

ROPE —Local business is very good, with a strong 
hemp situatino prevailing. Deliveries are largely out of 
stock and they would,be greater if more rope was avail- 
able. For instance, a maker turned down 65,000 lb. of 
small rope suitable for hammocks for war service in 
one order, with another one for 25,000 lb. which could 
easily have been in all 200,000 lb. if the rope could have 
been furnished. Another maker was compelled to re- 
fuse an order for 2,500,000 lb. of rope, large and small, 
because of inability to manufacture with the help and 
fiber available. All factories are said to be exceedingly 
busy with Government orders, to which must be added 
the usual trade even if the latter is smaller in volume. 
There is talk of possible higher prices for Manila rope, 
but so far it has not taken definite form. There are 
also reports that the Government is endeavoring to 
bring about a reduction in the price of raw sisal fiber, 
which also, so far, has not materialized, 


Manila rope, first grade 
base, 





yard, in limited quantities, ranges from 





Manila rope prices are as follows: 
33c.; second grade, 32c., and the, third grade, 28c., 
Manila bolt rope is 38ec. per Ib. 
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grade, 


Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, 
is 23%c., and second grade, 201%c 

Tarred lath yarn is, 
base, per Ib. 


SHot.—The United Lead Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York, quotes, effective from June 18, the following 
prices on shot in 25-lb. bags: 

Drop Shot, sizes smaller than B, 
larger sizes, $2.8 

Chilled Shot, $3. 
in 5-lb. bags are 
per bag. 

On the bag shot there is the usual allowance of lc. per 
bag on the iarge bags and 2c. per bag on the small bags if 
taken in quantities of a ton and upwards. Terms are net 
cash 30 days, or 2 per cent discount for cash within 19 days 
of invoice date. 


and second grade, 2 
medium oiled, first 
base, per Ib 

first grade, 23c., and second grade, 20 


$2.60; Drop Shot, B and 


10 and Dust Shot, $3.10 per bag. The prices 
respectively each 60c., 65¢c., 70c. and 70 


WINDOW GLASs.—This market situation grows worse 
continually. For the little business transacted where 
shipments are made by rail, licenses must be obtained 
whether for trifling quantities or sizable shipments, 
which is constantly becoming more bothersome. There 
is a little going occasionally for export, which requires 
licenses and other documents also, but distributors say 
the domestic output is practically nothing, with glass 
becoming scarcer all the time. Very little, if any, new 
glass is being made, because makers are chary about 
making up much stock because of the prevailing high 
prices for raw materials and the great increase in 
wages and scarcity of labor. In one case the head of 
a wholesale establishment says that on one carload to 
them eastbound the money value in that car of 50 tons 
is $7,200, where under more normal conditions it would 
have been about $3,000, which affords some indication 
of the increase in wholesale prices. Minimum cars now 
are 30 tons, where previously they were 18 tons, and 
maximum cars are from 50 to 65 tons, with the Govern- 
ment demanding the filling of cars in every practicable 
nase. 


Window glass prices are unchanged as follows: First three 
brackets, B single thick, 82 per cent; first three brackets, 
A single thick, 80 per cent; all sizes above the first three 
brackets in A and B quality, single thick, 79 per cent; all 
sizes A quality, double thick, 80 per cent; and all sizes B 
qua.ity, double thick, 82 per cent. W indow glass, AA quality, 
single and double thick, ranges from 75 to 78 per cent dis- 


count. 


WIRE NaAILs.—One of the oldest and largest distrib- 
utors of wire nails says that all its supply of this 
product is cut off and that it cannot accept orders from 
anyone for direct shipments from mills to any point 
because of Government necessities. What is in stock 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, June 20, 1918 
HE 25 per cent increase in freight rates which goes 
into effect on July 25 has stimulated the placing of 
orders. Jobbers have been obliged to work their office 
force nights in assisting the shipping room to pack 
up these goods. 

While there has been practically no change in prices 
this week, the shortage of goods is very marked, and 
more and more lines are being withdrawn from the 
market on account of the Government taking over 
available supplies. 

Merchants are advised to place orders for seasonable 
goods such as stovepipes, stoveboards, elbows, lanterns, 
etc., at their earliest convenience. While the jobber is 
unable to give any definite shipping dates, merchants 
are expected to accept delivery of these goods as fast 
as the jobber can supply them, for there is bound to 
be a shortage. 

The Government is taking all barb wire as fast as 
the mills supply it, and their is no surplus for the 
jobber. The result is that his stock is entirely ex- 
hausted and he is unable to fill orders. 

The wire nail situation is more acute, and while the 
jobbers have a few nails on hand they are apportion- 
ing them out to the dealers very carefully and are try- 
ing to conserve their stocks. 

The mills promise that deliveries in the future will 
be limited and therefore the supply should be regulated. 
From all indications there will be a shortage of all 
staples, as the present demand far exceeds the supply. 


BABBITT METAL.—Sales continue well above normal, 
and while there has been an advance in the price of 
lead, jobbers are still maintaining the old prices on 
babbitt metal. The demand from small shops and 
farms is consequently getting heavier and higher prices 
are expected in the near future. 

We quote from 


babbitt metal, 10c. 
brand, !7e. per Ib.; 


Standard 
Tony 
per Ib. 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
per lb.; Cruso brand, 1l4e. per Ib.; 
Revenoc or Magnolia brands, 2 
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of a badly breken and poorly assorted character is 
another matter, but deliveries are greatly hindered by 


poor shipping facilities for out-of-town points. There 
is scarcely any building, but small lots of nails are al- 
ways needed for repair work, which causes a demand 
that helps out. Then some hardware men are doing 
gynore Government business in and out of town, so that 
a portion at least of the hurry orders go to the nearest 
hardware stores regardless of whether they are large 
or small. 
Wire 

base pel 


nails in some quarte) ir $4.60 in 
keg delivered to the jobber 


store and }i.be 

Cut NAiLs.—Mills making cut nails are in a quandary 
regarding the ability to get supplies of nail plate and 
fuel with which to make nails. Stocks are badly broken 
and assortments are becoming more demoralized all 
the time. 

Cut 
carted by the 


nails in store are 
jobber $5.2 


unchanged at $5.20, and w 
5 base per keg 

SADDLERY HARDWARE.—The H. W. Cooper Saddlery 
Hardware Mfg. Company, Moline, Ill., has recently 
issued discount sheet No. 6, applying to catalog No, 18 
of saddlery hardware and refined malleable-iron cast- 
ings, covering pages 1 to 136 inclusive. 

STOVES AND FURNACES.—The Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., because of constantly increasing 
freight and switching rates, finds it imperative to re- 
vise freight allowances on less than carload shipments 
of coal and wood stoves and furnaces. Until further 
advised, the company will allow full carload rate of 
freight on all shipments, whether full carload or less 
than carload, with the understanding that in no instance 
will the allowance made be in excess of 25c. per cwt. 

Botts.—The Ankyra Mfg. Company, 149 West Berk- 
ley Street, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa., quotes 
as follows: Ankyra Anchor bolts, 30 per cent, and 
Ankyra Anchor Collapsing tools, 20 per cent. Ankyra 
anchor expansion tolts, 30 per cent, and Ankyra col- 
lapsing tools, 20 per cent discount. Ankyra anchor 
toggle bolts, 30 per cent, and Ankyra toggle collapsing 
tools, 20 per cent discount. 

TERMINALS, PUSH BUTTONS AND O1L.—The Francis- 
Rand Company, Erie Building, Cleveland, Ohio, quotes 
as follows: List, each, Handy Terminals (3 sizes) 25c. 
Handy Eyelet Terminals, (2 sizes) for primary and 
secondary wiring, each, 5c.; Handy Push Buttons, Ford 
type, each 50c.; Handy push buttons, all car type, each, 
35¢c., and Handy Oil for removing carbon per qt. $1.15. 


AGO 


BUTCHER KNIives.—The Government has come into 
the market for a large quantity of butcher knives and, 
therefore, has cut down the available supply to the 
jobber. Manufacturers are handicapped by the short- 
age of raw material and inability to get skilled work- 
men. Prices are very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chicago Butcher 
knives witn (0_0- bolo handles, 6-in. blade $4.00 per pes - 
7-in. blade, $5.25 per doz.: S8-in. blade, $6 per doz.; with 
ebony handle, é- in. blade, $5 per doz.; 7-in. blade, 96.50 per 
doz.; S-in. blade, $8 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $11 per doz.; 12 
blace, $14.50 per doz.; 14-in. blade. $18 per doz.; beech-wood 
handie, fastened with three saw-screw brass rivets, 6-in 
blade, $23.50 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.; 8-in. blade 
$5.40 per doz.; 9-in. blade, $7.15 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $8.65 
per doz.; 12-in. blade, $11.65 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $14.75 
per doz 

BUILDING PAPER.—Sales on building paper are re 


duced to a minimum, owing to the scarcity of building 
operations. Sales are limited to repair work and can 
tonment camps. Prices appear firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 60c. per 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, 90c. per roll 


Chicago: Red 
roll oneib roll 


ALARM CLOcCKsS.—Sales reported this week are above 
normal and are especially heavy in towns near the 
army camps, also from manufacturing and farming 
districts. Manufacturers are away behind with their 
orders and, owing to the scarcity of labor and raw 
material, a shortage is predicted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Ame 
can alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, 911.04 per doz.; i: 
doz. lots, $9.67 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen, $9.43 per 
doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, $12.61 per 
doz.; dozen lots, $12.24 per doz.; case lots of 2 dozen, $11.88 
per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $18.79 per doz.; 
case lots of 50, $18.18 per doz.; the Slumber Stopper, radium 
dial, dozen lots, $23.64 per doz Big Ben and ae Ren 
alarm clocks, $2 each. , 

HAND TOILET CLIPPERS.—The demand is confined 


mainly to the farming sections and continues very 
heavy. There is a shortage on several numbers and 
jobbers’ stocks are low. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Yankee clip- 
per, $1.20 each; Khedive, $1.20 each; No. 141, $1.80 each. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—The demand for 
eaves trough and gutter pipe has been only fair. The 
shortage of steel sheets is curtailing the supply, and 
higher prices are in line. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage. 
lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $6 per 100 ft.; 29-gage conductor 
pipe, 3-in., $6.30 per 100 ft. 

F1LEs.—The demand for files continues very heavy, 
especially from industrial plants and from the farm 
trade. Jobbers’ stocks are in a broken condition and 
several sizes are very hard to obtain. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the follow- 
ing discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files, 50-24; 
New American, 60; Disston, 50-5; Black Diamond, 50. 

GARDEN Too_s.—Manufacturers of garden tools re- 
port that there will be a scarcity of wood handles and 
that while the sales are normal for this time of year, 
there is bound to be a shortage, owing to the scarcity 
of steel and skilled labor. It is reported the Govern- 
ment is placing specifications for large quantities of 
spades and shovels, and therefore the supply for 
domestic use will be curtailed. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spades.—In half doz. lots, D handle, No. 2, size of_blade 
7% x 12, $12.25 per doz.; long handle, $10.75 per doz.; Green- 
leaf’s D handle, No. 2, $13.75 per doz.; Greenleaf’s long spade, 
No. 2, 913.75 per doz., spading forks, D handle, 4-tine, No. 
043, $10.25 per doz. 

Surface Edge Cutters.—9 x 5, $7.75 per doz , edge trimmers 
$8.40 per doz. 

..Garden Trowels.—One piece steel, 90c. per doz.; polished 
steel with riveted shank, 6-in., 95c. per doz.; 7 in., $1.05 per 


doz.; 8 in., $1.15 pér doz.; solid socket tempered steel, 6 in., 
$6.20 per doz. 
Rakes.—Solid steel rakes with polished edges and grav 






teeth. 12 in., $8 per doz.; 14 in., $860 per doz.; 16 in., $s 
per doz. Malleable iron rake with curved teeth, 10 in., $2 
per doz.; 12 in., $3.10 per doz.; 14 in., $3.40 per doz.; 

$3.60 per doz Malleable wrench with straight steel 

12% in., $4.75 per doz.; 14% in., $5.15 per doz.; 16% in.. 
$5.50 per doz. Wire tooth long rakes, 24-tooth, $5.25 per doz.: 
28-tooth, 97 per doz. Ole Olson lawn rakes, bent head or 
straigh’ heod. 26-tooth. $5.60 pér doz.; wooden hay rakes, 
20-tooth, $4 per doz.; 10-tooth, $3 per doz. Gem Dandelion 


‘ake for everything but leaves, 16 in., $17.50 per doz.; 24 
in., $22 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—High grade razor steel welded to a soft 
steel back. all sizes, $8.75 per doz.; solid socket, cast steel 
with polished blades, 6 to & in., No. 12, $7 ver doz.; No. 13, 
6.25 per doz.; blued finish hoes, 7% in. blade, 4% ft. han: 
riveted shank, $3 per doz; 7% in, blade, 4% ft. handle, 
socket shank, $3.80 per doz 


Gass, PUTTY AND GLAZIERS’ Pornts.—Sales on glass, 
putty and glaziers’ points are confined mostly to repair 
work, and while the demand for glass is very limited, 
manufacturers are only making a limited quantity and 
have turned the output of their plants to other chan- 
nels. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, first three brackets up to 50-in., 80 per cent off; 
above the third bracket. 79 per cent off; single strength B, 
first three brackets, 82 ner cent off; all sizes of double 
strength A, 80 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Putty, in 190-lb. kits, $3.35; glaziers’ points, No. 1, large 
No. 2, mecinm and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c. 
per doz. packages. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Merchants throughout the 
country are endeavoring to keep their stocks of guns 
and ammunition up to normal in anticipation of the 
demand for the hunting season. Prices are advancing 
steadily. Jobbers’ stocks on revolvers are practically 
cleaned out and deliveries from the factories are very 
slow and uncertain, with little relief in sight for the 
future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 
rel shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrel, with plain ex- 
tractor, $7 each; with automatic ejector, $7.35 each; 12-gage 
double barrel guns, with hammer, 914.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand; No. 32 short, 
rim fire, semi-smokeless, $11.75 per thousand; No. 22 long, 
semi-smokeless. $6 per thousand: No. 32 long, semi-smoke- 
less, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Above prices subject to 
20-6 per cent discount. Prices on shells are as follows: 
Peters’ Target, smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1% oz. shot, 1 to 
10, $48 per thousand: Peters’ Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 
drams powder. 1-oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thousand. Dis- 
count 20-5 per cent 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Owing to the shortage of sheets, 
galvanized ware is hard to obtain and stocks through- 
out the country are getting much lighter. The Gov- 
ernment is in the market for large numbers of pails 
and tubs, which will curtail the amount of goods to be 
had for domestic consumption. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $9.35 per doz.; No. 1, $11.50 per doz.; 
No. 2, $12.95 per doz.; No. 3, $15.15 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $17.10 per doz.; No. 200s 
$19.25 per doz.:: No. 300s. $21.40 per doz.: common galvanized 
pails, 8-qt. $3.60 per doz.: 10-qt., $4.05 per doz.: 12-qt., 
$4.42 per doz.; 14-qt., $4.97 per doz.; common galvanized 
stock pails. 14-ot., $6.90 ner doz.: 16-qt., $7.55 per doz.; 18-qt., 
$8.80 per doz.; 20-qt., $10 per doz. 
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_ LACE LEATHER.—The demand for lace leather con- 
tinues very heavy. This is accounted for by the fact 
that new machinery is being installed in various plants. 
Jobbers’ stocks are fair and are filling all orders 
promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft. 


NUTS AND BoLts.—Jobbers’ stocks are in a depleted 
condition and the makers are only selling to those job- 
bers who show that the orders are for war essentials. 
There will be a very small percentage of this product 
for hardware stocks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent off; larger sizes, 30-5 
per cent off; carriage bolts, up to 3 x 6 in., 40-2% per cent 
off; larger sizes, 30-5 per cent off; hot pressed nuts, square 
rapned, $1.05 off per 100 lbs.; hexagon tapped, 85c. off per 

Ss. 


NAILS.—Retail and jobbers’ stocks of nails are very 
low and the mills are away behind on their orders. 
Jobbers report that they are unable to get any satis- 
faction as to future shipping dates. Prices in the local 
markets have advanced 25c. per keg on steel wire nails 
only. Jobbers are limiting the number of kegs to be 
purchased by the dealer and are scrutinizing all orders 
very closely. For illustration, dealers are only getting 
about 10 per cent of the nails that they order from the 
jobber. One large retailer who placed an order recently 
for 235 kegs was only allowed 60 kegs. 

‘We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $4.50 per keg base; cement coated nails, $4.15 
per keg base; steel cut nails, $4.75 per keg base. Jobbers 
have no iron cut nails. All nail shipments limited. 

PAINTS, OILS AND CoLors.—Linseed oil has advanced 
4c. per gal. Turpentine has advanced 11c. per gal. 
There is a very fair demand for oils, paints and colors. 
Paint manufacturers are experimenting with various 
containers owing to the shortage of tin. 

We quote on the leading staples, f.o.b. Chicago, as folows: 

Paints.—No. 1 house paint, $3 per gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per 
gal.; No. 3, $1.80 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Strictly pure, in barrels, raw, 91.70 per gal.; 
boiled, $1.71 per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 75c. per gal.; half barrels, 
80c. per gal.; 5 and 10-gal. cans, 95c. per gal. Prices include 
container. 

Turpentine.—Strictly pure, in barrels, 72c. per gal. 

White Lead.—Strictly pure, in 100-lb. kegs, 12%c. per Ib.; 
25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13c. per lb.; 12%-lb. kegs, 13%c. per Ib.; 
in 500-lb. lots, %c. per Ib. less. 

New York Plaster of Paris.—In barrels, $3.50 to $4 per bbl. 

Gilders’ Whiting.—In barrels (barrels 50c. each), $2 to $3 
per cwt. 

Pure Shellac.—(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, white, $3.75 
per gal.; orange, $3.50 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, $2.50 to $4 per cwt. 

Paste Wall Paper Cleaners.—Leading brands, $14.50 to 
$15.50 per gro. 

RAZORS AND BLADES.—Jobbers are finding it difficult 
to meet the demand for razors and blades. The open- 
blade type has been scarce for some time, and now there 
is also a serious shortage of safety razors. Several of 
the large makers have practically sold their output to 
the Government. The demand for blades is also above 
normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stoeks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handles, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 

Safety Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.: Auto-Strop, 915 
per doz.; Gem in one dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.: 3 dozen lots, 
$8 per doz.; 12 dozen lots, $7.50 per doz.; Every-Ready, in one 
dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.: 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz.; 12 
dozen lots. $7.50 per doz. 

Blades.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Gem in 1 dozen sets, 7 blades to a set, $3 per doz. sets; 
Ever-Ready, one card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. toa 
package. 24 packages to the card, for $5.23; Gillette Auto- 
Strop, 75c. per package of 12; 28¢. per package of 6. 

SANDPAPER.—The demand for sandpaper is some- 
what below normal. All sales in general are said to be 
quite satisfactory. Most of the output is going to the 
manufacturing trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as fol'ows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

ScrEws.—Jobbers’ stocks are running light and the 
demand for the last week has been above normal. The 
Government has been in the market for a large quantity 
and prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 70-10-10: round head blued, 65-10-10; flat 
head brass, 42%-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 

SoLpEeR.—Prices on solder remain firm and there has 
been no change since last reported. Jobbers’ stocks are 
low and they find it very difficult to replenish their 
stocks. 
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From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted half and 
half solder, 65c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’, 63%4c. per lb. 

STEEL SHEETS.—The shortage in steel sheets is due to 
the scarcity of sheet bars, for which the mills have 
orders from the Government that will take them several 
months to fill. All domestic ‘orders are subordinate to 
Government business. Jobbing stocks are very light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 
ae sheets, $6.45 per 100 lb.; galvanized sheets, $7.70 per 

Saws.—Retailers are requested to go over their 
stocks of cross-cut and wood saws, as the demand for 
the coming season is expected to be very heavy. Job- 
bers have a fair stock on hand and are in a position to 
fill all orders promptly. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Cross-cut, 
2-man, hollow back, with champion tooth, E-8 Disston, No. 
5, $1.40 each; No. 5%, 91.55; No. 6, $1.68; No. 6%, 82; 
2-man crown pattern, common tooth, Disston, No. 4, $2.10 
each; No. 4%, $2.35; No. 5, $2.55; No. 5%, $2.80; No. 6, $3: 
Disston’s one-man No. 23 pattern, No. 24, $1.57 each; No. 
ds — No. 3%, $2.20; No. 4, $2.50; No. 4%, $2.80; No. 5, 

«io. 


Buck Saws.—Best grade, $13.20 per doz.; medium, $10.20 
per doz.; cheap, 97.90 per doz. 

SASH CORDS AND SASH WEIGHTS.—There is little 
demand for sash cord and sash weights, except in manu- 
facturing districts and for repair work. Very few 
foundries are manufacturing weights, and stocks are 
very light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade 
Silver Lake sash cord. No. 7, $18.15 per doz.; best grade 
Samson sash cord, No. 7, $18.40 per doz.; Revenoc, No. 7, 
$12.45 per doz. 

Sash Weights.—From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago. In 
ton lots, $44 per ton; in smaller lots, $45 per ton. 


STOVEPIPE AND STOVEBOARDS.—Jobbers claim it is 
going to be a difficult task to supply the demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
stove pipe, 6-in., $15 per hundred; 6-in. common elbows, $1.25 
per doz.; corrugated elbows, $1.55 per doz. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
erystal stove boards, wood lined, 24 x 24, $10.10 per doz.; 
26 x 26, $11.90 per doz.; 28 x 28, $13.95 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$16.40 per doz.; 33 x 33, $19.75 per doz.; 36 x 36, $23.60 per 
doz.; square, crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, 95.65 
per doz.: 24 x 24, $6.85 per doz.: 26 x 26, $7.50 per doz.; 
28 x 28, $8.35 per doz.; 30 x 30, $9.95 per doz.; 32 x 32, $11.75 
per doz.; 35 x 35, $14.65 per doz. Prices subject to 10 per 
eent discount in case lots. 

STEEL TRAPS.—Judging from the volume of business 
reported this last week on steel traps, the dealers are 
anticipating heavy sales for the coming fall. Prices 
remain firm, stocks are reported below normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Victor traps, 
No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 per doz.; No. le. $2.48 
per doz.; No. 2, $3.46 per doz.; No. 3, $4.61 per doz.; No. 4, 
$5.44 per doz.; No. 91, $2.32 per doz.; No. 91%, $3.29 per doz. 

Oneida Jump Traps.—No. 0, $1.91 per doz.; No. 1. $2.25 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $3.36 per doz.; No. 2, $4.94 per doz.; No. 3, 
$6.58 per doz.; No. 4, $7.75 per doz.; No. 12, $5.40 per doz.; 
No. 13, $7.04 per doz.: No. 14, $8.21 per doz.; No. 91, $2.81 
per doz.; No. 91%, $3.99 per doz. 

Newhouse Traps.—No. 0, $3.09 per doz.: No. 1, $3.63 per 


PITTSBURGH 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, June 24, 1918. 

DVANCE information has come from Washington to 

the effect that at the meeting held there on Friday, 
June 21, between the War Industries Board and the Gen- 
eral Committee of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, the only change made in prices was an advance of 
45¢e. per gross ton on iron ore, the price of $5.95 per gross 
ton on old range Bessemer ore at lower lake ports hav- 
ing been fixed late in 1916 and reaffirmed by the War 
Industries Board on Sept. 24, 1917. The ore producers 
held a meeting in Chicago two weeks ago, at which the 
situation in ore prices was carefully gone over between 
the ore producers and the Committee on Steel and Steel 
Products of the American Iron and Steel Institute. At 
this meeting it was brought out that in the past year 
there had been specific advances in wages of ore mine 
employees of 45 per cent and advances in freight rates, 
including the one to go into effect on June 25, of about 
55¢. per ton. The ore producers operating underground 
mines claim they could not possibly produce Bessemer 
ore at $5.95 a ton and come out whole. It is very evi- 
dent their arguments had great weight with the Steel 
Committee and resulted in the advance of 45c. per ton 
having been made. At this writing this akc gory ad- 
vance of 45c. per ton in Bessemer iron ore had not been 
put up to the President for his approval, but it seems 
quite sure that it will have the President’s sanction 
when the matter reaches him for his decision. In ordi- 
nary blast furnace practice it requires about 2 tons of 
iron ore to make a ton of pig iron, so that the advance 
of 45c. per ton means very close to $1 per ton addi- 
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doz.; No. 1%, $5.44 per doz.; No. 2, $8.04 per doz.; No. 3, 
$10.78 per doz.; No. 4, $12.65 per doz. All prices include 
chains. 

Tacks.—There is nothing new to report. Retail sales 
are very light. There is, however, a fair demand in 
the manufacturing trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per Ib.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 0Z., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per lb. 

_TiRE CHAINS.—Satisfactory orders have been placed 
with the jobber for future delivery. Sales are light, 
but are about normal for this time of the year. 


TENTS AND WAGON CovEeRS.—The scarcity of cotton 
duck has limited the supply of tents and wagon covers 
for domestic use. Prices are very firm and stocks 
are low. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Medium 
grade wall tents, 19-oz., single duck, 7 x 9, $31 each; 8 x 10- 
$33.70 each; 9% x 12, $47.10 each. Discount 50-7%. 

Wagon Covers.—Medium grade, 10-0z., 10 x 13, $14.94: 
is x14, $16.04; 11 x 14, $18.06; 11 x 15, $19.30. Discount 
50-74% 


WRAPPING PAPER.—Sales on wrapping paper are re- 
ported about normal. Shipments, however, from the 
mills to the jobber are very slow and stocks are com- 
paratively low. There has been no change in price 
since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Krafts’ 
wrapping paper, lic. per Ib.; Express, $6.90 per 100 Ibs. 

WIRE STRETCHERS.—Wire stretchers are sold in fair 
volume. Jobbers’ stocks are able to meet the demand. 
Prices remain the same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: O. S. El- 


woods, No. 1 Stretcher, $11.05 per doz.; No. 2, $10.20 per 
doz.; combination hoist and stretcher, No. 80, $20.50 per doz.: 
tackle block stretchers, roller bearing, %-in. rope, $15.30 
per doz.; %-in. rope, $28.90 per doz.; plain bearing, %-in. 


rope, $14.50 per doz. 

WIRE Propucts.—Shortages are sure to develop in 
the retail hardware stores this summer on all wire 
products. Jobbers in this vicinity have not a pound 
of barb wire in their stocks and are running low on 
bail ties and bailing wire. There are no staples to be 
had. There has been a good demand for poultry net- 
ting and all orders are subject to stock on hand. Man- 
ufacturers of wire cloth have very little stock to sell 
and most of the jobbers are in the same condition. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Painted 
barb wire in less than carload lots, $4.40 per 100 lb.; gal- 
vanized, $5.10 per 100 Ib. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, poultry net- 
ting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 
oo galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from 

st. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago, as follows: 
Bale ties, 60-10-10 per cent off standard list; half sizes, 7% 
per cent less; plain annealed wire, No. 14, $4.35 per 100 Ib.: 
No. 15, $4.45 per 100 lb.; No. 16, $4.55 per 100 Ib. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 12-mesh 
black wire cloth, $2.10 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 12-mesh gal- 
vanized wire cloth, $2.25 to $2.75 per 100 sq. ft. 


tional cost in making pig iron to furnaces that buy their 
iron ore in the open market from outside producers. 
However, the amount of pig iron made by what are 
known as merchant blast furnaces is very small, as 
compared with the amount made by the steel tompanies 
that have their own blast furnaces and also mine their 
own ore. The decision to make an advance in prices 
of iron ore was not a surprise to the trade, as the ore 
producers had: previously made out a very strong case, 
showing that an advance in ore was fully justified. 

The decision to make no change in prices of pig iron, 
semi-finished steel or finished steel articles was no sur- 
prise to the trade, as it was generally anticipated that 
none would be made. Under the decision reached at 
Washington on June 6, that all pig iron, semi-finished 
steel and finished steel articles would from that date 
be sold under direct supervision of the Government, and 
that all consumers must furnish Priority Certificates 
showing that the steel they want to buy is to be used 
in making war essentials, put 100 per cent of the steel 
business in the hands of the United States Government, 
and simply means that the Government is practically 
the only purchaser of steel. Under this condition it 
was not to be expected that the Government would take 
action putting up prices on itself, and so the same prices 
on pig iron and steel of all kinds that expire on June 30 
are again in force for the quarter ending Sept. 30. The 
War Industries Board evidently regards these prices as 
fair to the Government and also fair to commercial 
users of steel who may be able to obtain any and de- 
cided to make no change. 

Last week nearly all large jobbers in hardware and 


—— 
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machinery held conference in Washington with the 
Conservation Division of the War Industries Board, and 
decided that in the future monthly shipments of hard- 
ware and machinery from stock must be made up into 
reports and sent to Washington. Already hardware 
jobbers are now compelled to furnish Priority Certifi- 
cates to the mills before they will enter their orders 
for wire and wire nails, and several local jobbers report 
that orders sent to the mills in the past two weeks have 
been returned to them with a request that they furnish 
Priority Certificates. Local hardware jobbers report 
that it is getting harder every day to do business, both 
from the standpoint of getting deliveries of goods and 
also in labor. On all lines of goods made from steel 
deliveries from manufacturers are very slow, and usu- 
ally orders are cut down to 50 per cent or less. Steel 
goods are the scarcest on the whole list and some lines 
cannot be obtained at all. Office and warehouse org ani- 
zations have been shot to pieces by the draft, and in 
many jobbing and retail hardware stores women are 
being employed to do work that has always before been 
done by men. Advances in prices of goods are numerous 
and some of the largest manufacturers of hardware in 
the country have withdrawn prices entirely and will 
quote only on specific inquiries. Local jobbing houses 
have notified their traveling men not to accept any large 
orders for nails or wire, and also on some other lines of 
goods, without first communicating with the house. 

AUTOMOBILE turers of the Weed 
chains and other standard makes have made an advance 
in prices ranging from 15 to 20 per cent on chains 30 x 
3% in. The advance is about 16 per cent to buyers of 
large lots and about 20 per cent in small lots. 

AxEs.—The situation as regards supply of axes is 
getting steadily worse and jobbers report it is almost 
impossible to get deliveries. The Government is taking 
practically the entire output of the factories and the 
supply for commercial users has almost entirely disap- 
peared. Some makers have withdrawn prices and will 
quote only on specific inquiries and subject to great 
delay in delivery. 


BoLTs AND Nuts.—Makers continue to report that 
practically 100 per cent of their output is still going 
to the Government on direct and indirect orders, while 
jobbers report that it is almost impossible for them to 
place any orders with the makers, as they are filled up 
for months ahead. The scarcity of labor and steel is 
cutting down output of nuts and bolts very much, and 
the chances are the output will be still further reduced 
as the supply of labor and steel promises to become 
more reduced right along. The War Industries Board 
at Washington, D. C., gave out a statement on Friday, 
June 21, that all steel prices expiring on June 30 were 
renewed for third quarter. Discounts in effect up to 
Sept. 30 are very strong and are as follows: 

Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 Smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 50-10 off list; cut 50-5 off list; larger 
ind longer sizes, 40-10 off list. bolts, ¢.p.c. and t 
nuts, blank, 2.25c. per lb. off list; c.p.c. and t. square and 
longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, 3% x 6 in.: Smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list; cut threads, 40-10-5 off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off list; lag bolts, 50-10 off 
list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 off list; hot pressed nuts, 
square blank, 2.50c. per lb. off list; hot pressed nuts, hexa- 
gon blank, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts, square 
tapped, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts, hexagon 
tapped, 2.10c. per Ib. off list: ¢.p.c, and t. square and hexagon 
nuts, blank, 2.25c. per lb. off list; ¢.p.c. and t. square and 
hexagon nuts, tapped, 2.00c. pet Ib. off list. Semi-finished 
hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 60-10-10 off list; 9/16 in 
and smaller, 70-5 off list: stove bolts, 70-10 off list: stove 
bolts, 2% per cent, extra for bulk; tire bolts, 50-10-5 per 
cent off list. The above discounts are from present lists now 
in effect. ATl prices carry standard extras. 

Cut Naius.—Makers report the demand heavier ge 8 
than they are able to supply owing to the shortage 
steel Meee labor.- The demand from the South is “ea 
than from other sections as cut nails are very largely 
used in that district. Stocks of jobbers are low and 
they must furnish Priority Certificates before the mills 
will enter their orders. Former prices have been re- 
affirmed up to Sept. 30 next. The prices quoted below 
on cut nails are for carloads and larger lots, jobbers 
charging the usual advances to the trade for small lots 
from store. 





in.: 
threads, 
Machine 





We quote cut nails in carloads and larger lots at $4 
per keg, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, jobbers and retailers charging $4 
and $4.75 per keg in small lots from store. 


IRON. AND STEEL BArRs.—Nearly 100 per cent of the 
output of iron and steel bars is going to the Govern- 
ment on direct and indirect orders, and jobbers find 
they cannot place orders with the mills for either 
iron or steel bars with any promise of securing early 
delivery. Stocks are very low, especially in steel bars. 
The War Industries Board has reaffirmed present 
prices for third quarter. The prices quoted below are 
for carloads and larger lets, jobbers charging the 

nal advances for small lots from store. 

We quote steel bars rolled 


from old steel rails at 3e 


from 
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steel billets, 2.90c., and refined iron bars, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 

PERCOLATORS.—The Landers, Frary & Clark Co. have 
advanced prices on many goods this concern makes 
including lunch boxes, percolators and meat choppers. 
The growing scareity of steel and: higher manufactur- 


ing costs are given as the reason for this action. 

Sap IrRons.—The manufacturers of Mrs. Potts Sad 
Irons have advanced prices about 10 per cent. A 
growing scarcity in supply of these goods is reported. 

SHEETS.—Reports are that the Government has 
placed or is acout to place very heavy orders for blue 
annealed, black and galvanized sheets for delivery over 
remainder of this year, a good part of this material 
being for shipment to France to be used by the Govern- 
ment on buildings it is erecting in that country. Jobbers 
stocks of sheets are very low, and on any orders they 
place with the mills, they must furnish Priority Cer- 


3.50¢., 


tificates before such orders will be filled. The War 
Industries Board has reaffirmed present prices on 


sheets for third quarter delivery. The prices quoted 
below on the different grades of sheets are in carload 
lots at mill, jobbers and retailers charging the usual 
advances for small lots. 

Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger 
as follows: Nos, 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.2 5e. 
28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled 
from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight to point 
of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual advances 
for small lots from store. 

STEEL Goops.—The Stanley Rule & Level Co. and 
Henry Disston Son’s Co. have withdrawn prices on 
nearly all goods these two concerns make, and will 
quote only on specific inquiries, and subject to delay in 
shipment. It is understood that great scarcity in 
supply of steel, and steadily increasing costs of manu- 
facture, are the main reasons given for the action of 
these two concerns. 

TIN PLATE.—The War Industries Board at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Friday, June 21, reaffirmed all present 
prices on tin and terne plate, and for delivery in last 
half of this year. It is stated that a plan is to be 
worked out by which manufacturers of tin plate will 
be assured of a supply, and at a maximum price of 
75c. per lb. However, this is not officially confirmed. 
The rate of operation among tin plate mills is holding 
up remarkably well, being avout 95 per cent of normal 
capacity. For delivery over last half of the year, 
the price of tin plate rolled from Bessemer or open- 
hearth stock remains at $7.75 per base box, f.o.b., 
Pittsburgh in carloads and larger lots. This is also 
true of prices on terne plate as given below. The 
demand for stock items of tin plate is very active, and 
stocks held by the mills for prompt shipment are low. 


lots are 
25c., No. 


We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots at 
$7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7, 


prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 


Oo err eee ee eer ere So iy 15.00 per package 
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Se RN i osha ah anincGeh oun bh Wid, di wba ee ee eee 18.00 per package 
DSM co ts kb UN bead o60cn eo 56eek ee eeeen 19.60 per package 
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WASHING MACHINES rices on all kinds of washing 
machines has been aaah advanced. On hand power 
machines this advance amounts to about $1 per ma- 
chine, and on electric operated to about $7.50 per 
machine. 

WIRE PRODUC No large orders from the Govern- 
ment for wire or wire nails have come out lately, but 
it is said an order for 7500 tons of annealed wire for 
shipment to France and for delivery in third quarter 
will be placed in a short time. Local jobbers report 
they cannot have their orders placed with the mills 
for either nails or wire unless they furnish Priority 
Certificates, and their stocks are very low and on 
the more common sizes are practically exhausted. Sev- 
eral local jobbers have notified their traveling men not 
to accept orders for wire nails or wire without first 
submitting them to the house for approval. The War 
Industries Board has reaffirmed present prices on nails 
and wire for third quarter. Government prices in 
effect until Sept. 30, in carloads and larger lots on 
which jobbers charge the usual advances for small 
lots from store, are as follows: 











Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1-in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lbs.; annealed fence wire. Nos. 6 to 9, 
$3.25 galvanized wire. $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $365: polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $340 base: these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade 
all fob, Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts on Wwoven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for 
carload lots 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent 
off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, June 22, 1918. 


HE transportation problem is becoming a very seri- 

ous one with the New England hardware trade. 
While the railroads outside of New England of late 
have been remarkably free from embargoes, it is more 
difficult to get goods through than ever. Nor is the 
situation much better on freight leaving here. 

The reasons for conditions as they exist is primarily 
Government regulation. Secondly, the railroads are 
giving pretty much all of their attention to hauling 
Government goods and troops. And the unfortunate 
part of it is that conditions will grow more unsatis- 
factory from the standpoint of the average business 
man. It is understood that the Government, within the 
near future, will announce that the hardware trade and 
business houses in general cannot have credit with the 
railroads unless they, the shippers, are under bond. 
And it is a foregone conclusion that the Government 
will designate which bonding companies will be ac- 
cepted by the Washington officials. 

In view of the growing Government regulation and 
the scarcity of goods in the Boston market, the retail 
trade should realize that it will be more difficult, as 
time goes on,tto secure goods. Undoubtedly from now 
on, substitution will have to be resorted to frequently. 
Already the heavy hardware trade is receiving letters 
with orders for goods stating that should the jobber be 
unable to supply a certain line of goods, he can substi- 
tute with such and such a thing. And if he cannot 
supply the such and such a thing, he may ship this or 
that. Such orders are rewarded with ‘something as 
near to the desired goods that the jobber has in stock. 
Specified orders are the last to be filled, if they are 
filled at all. It would seem good business, therefore, 
to give the jobber authority to substitute if necessary. 
The shelf hardware proposition is quite a different one 
from the heavy hardware, although in quite a number 
of instances substitutions can be made. 

So far as the general hardware business goes, the 
local market has not changed materially as regards de- 
mand and supply since last reports. Shelf hardware 
dealers are inclined to believe that the net business for 
June will not be as large as indicated during the first 
week of the month. They have enough orders on their 
books to make June, provided they could fill them, 
easily the biggest month in the history of the trade. 
But it is a certainty that a large number of unfilled 
orders will be carried over into July unless cancelled 
by the retail trade. Many of the retail trade, realizing 
the difficulty in getting goods, are rendering orders 
“good till cancelled,” which means they will be left in 
jobbers’ hands in the hope that some time before the 
season draws to a close they will be filled. 


ANVILS.—Dealers report some anvils selling all the 
time, although the market is much quieter than it was 
when the Government shipbuilding program started. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, 22c. per Ib 


AxES.—No slowing up in the demand for axes is 
noted, nor is there likely to be in view of the fact that 
a serious coal shortage in New England this winter 
appears unavoidable, and the gating public will have 
to use more wood for fuel than ever. Jobbers’ stocks 
remain badly broken 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 

AvuGERS.—The Snell Manufacturing Company has ad- 
vanced prices on its various makes of augers and bits. 

BoLTs AND NutTs.—Bolts and nuts, especially the 
latter, are extremely scarce in this market, and prices 
for same have been marked up le. Dealers are quite 
discouraged over the immediate outlook for replenish- 
ing stocks. For that reason they are inclined to be- 
lieve that the situation will become quite serious, so 
far as supplies go. One brand of carriage bolts, han- 
dled locally, has been.advanced 5 per cent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts with S. F 
nuts, same as with H. IP. nuts, less 10 per cent, plus semi- 
finished nuts, at 50 and 10 per cent; machine bolts with C. T 
and BD. nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount 
$1, x % in, and larger, 20 per cent discount; with H. P. 
nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 30 per cent discount; 44x %& 
in. and larger, 25 per cent discount: common carriage bolts 
6 x *% in, and smaller, 30 per cent discount; 6% x %@ in and 
larger, 20 per cent discount : stove bolts, 1000 lots, 60 pe 
cent discount; bolt ends, 25 per cent discount. Semi- finished 
nuts 9/16 in. and smaller, 60 per cent discount; 5% in. and 
larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount: finished case and hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount: C. T. and I). or H. P. nuts 
blank or tapped, 


200-lb. kegs, list plus le 
BRACES.—Prices on brace bits manufactured by Peck 


Single bit axes, $15 to $17 


a doz. 


Stow & Wilcox Company have been advanced 10 to 25 
per cent. Other makes are unchanged. 


BRIGHT WARE.—An advance of about 10 per cent in 
prices for bright ware is noted, including screw hooks, 
screw eyes, etc. 

BUILDING PAPER.—For some 
there is a better call for building paper. While it is 
by no means brisk, being for small lots for various 
sections of New England, the aggregate sales compare 
favorably with those of the previous week. There cer- 
tainly has been no increase in building hereabouts. 


We quote from jobbe a stocks: No. 1, $69 a ton: 
$1.50 a roll; No. 3, $1.45 a roll. 





unexplainable reason 


No. 2, 


CHAIN.—Local stocks of chain have been drawn upon 
so heavily during the last two or three months, the 
little remaining in jobbers’ hands is held at very strong 
prices. While no change in prices is reported, buyers 
in many instances have signified their willingness to 
pay more money provided they could get the goods. 

We quote etry coil, self colored chain fvem johbe rs’ stocks: 


3/16 in., $16.1 0; % in, $14.55; 5/16 in., $13.55; % in, $13; 
7/16 in., $13 VA in., $13; 5% in., $13 per 100 Ib. B. B chain, 
add 2¢ per ib. Twist link chain, add le. a Ib Long link 
chain, le, extra. 


COFFEE MILLS.—One line of coffee mills has been ad- 
vanced about 25 per cent, the higher prices being based 
upon the manufacturers’ inability to secure necessary 
amounts of raw materials to produce finished goods. 

CUTLERY.—The general cutlery situation is un- 
changed. Local jobbers’ stocks are badly broken, and 
in filling orders they often are obliged to substitute for 
numbers out of stock. So far the retail trade has not 
found fault with this substitution, evidently considering 
themselves fortunate to get anything. Recent local 
sales of round-pointed scissors, presumably for Govern- 
ment comfort kits, has practically cleaned up the mar- 
ket. The best grades of cutlery of all kinds are so high, 
the retail trade is buying no more than it has to, con- 
fining itself to the cheaper kinds whenever obtainable. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Shears, high grade a 
anned, 6-in., $7.80 a doz.: 6%4-in., $8.35: , $8.80: 7% 
$9.30; 8-in., $9.80; 9 in., $12.25; 10-in., $15.20; it-in., $17.15 
12-in., $18.60. Nickel plated goods are higher. Second qual- 
ity shears, 8-in., $7.50 per doz. Left-handed 8-in. nickeled 
shears $4 a doz. 


Pocket knives, ordinary kinds, most makes, $7.50 per 
dozen. 

FILES.—The demand for all kinds of files since. last 
reports has been greater than receipts. of fresh stock, 
and local jobbers’ supplies have been further depleted. 
File makers, in most cases, say they are far behind on 
Government orders, and that it will be some time before 
they can give their attention to regular line trade. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond files, 50 per cent discount; Arcade, Great Western and 
similar brands, 50, 10 and 71, per cent discount Chelsea 
hand files, 20 per cent discount extra thin taper files, sizes 
8 x 3/16 in. 8 x \4 in. and 8 x 5/16 in., take an advance of 
two inches over the slim list; 8 x % in., take an advance of 


one inch over the slim list 


FREEZE White Mountain Freezer Com- 
pany has announced an advance of about 20 to 25 per 
cent in freezer parts. 

GALVANIZED BARS.—The market is cleaning up well 
on galvanized bars. Some houses report stocks getting 
down close to floors, owing to a steady and constant de- 
mand from shipbuilders engaged in Government work. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat galvanized bars in 
stock, 1 x % in., 12 ft. long, $9.50 per 100 Ib.: 1 x 3/16 in 
12 ft. long. $9; 1 x % in., 16 ft. long, $8.80; 14% x % in. 16 
ft. long, $8.80 

Round, ™% in., 18 ft. long, $8.80 per 100 Ib 56 in., 18 ft 


long, $8.70; % in., § ft. long, $8.60 


GALVANIZED PAILS.—Because of the inability of mak- 
ers to get materials to work with there has been a grad- 
ual slowing up in the movement of galvanized pails to 
market. But the demand has been unusually good, much 
of it coming from Government camps, shipyards, etc., 
and local jobbers’ stocks are unusually small for this 
season of the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common galvanized pails, 
light finished, S8-quart, $3.96 per doz.: 10-quart, $4.48 12- 
quart, $4.98; common stock pails, light finished, 14- -quart 

1.52 per doz. Common pails, heavy finished, 14-quart, 50-Ib 
to the dozen, $9.28 per doz.; lighter weight 14-quart, $7.20 


GLAss.—The demand for glass continues compara- 
tively inactive. The market, however, is very strong, 
and according to gossip that comes from manufactur- 
ing centers, is more apt to be higher before it is lower. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single B, first three 
brackets, SO and 10 per cent diseount about first three 
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brackets, 79 per cent discount; double B, 80 and 10 per cent 
discount. 

Horse SHOES.—Local stocks of horse shoes are badly 
broken. The recent advance in prices has failed to 
check the call, both from domestic and Government 
sources. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, in 100-lb. 
kegs, to dealers at Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island points, $7.50 per keg; to Con- 
necticut trade, $7.25 per 100-lb. keg. 

IRoN.—The iron market is exceptionally active be- 
cause jobbers are substituting iron for steel whenever 
possible. This additional call is fast drawing down on 
jobbers’ stocks, and they, in most cases, are charging 
quantity differentials. The differentials on 1000 to 
2000-lb. lots is 35c. per 100 lb., and on lots under 
1000 Ib., 70c. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Refined iron, $4.765 to $5 
base, per 100 lb.; hoop iron, $8.25; Norway iron, $12; H & P 
best iron, flats, round and square, $5.75; ovals, half ovals, 
half rounds and bevels, $7. 

NAILs.—Nails of all kinds are getting scarcer. We 
hear of but one local jobber who has a supply of 8-penny 
wire nails, and are informed that there is but one house 
having any amount of 10-penny. People who have used 
8-penny nails all their lives are obliged to substitute 
other kinds. In horse shoe nails there has been a mate- 
rial advance in some sizes, but price lists have not been 
made up at the time of going to press. The cut nail 
situation is much the same as in wire. Manufacturers 
are having difficulty in securing stock to cut from ex- 
cept for Government orders, which places the local 
jobber in a rather uncomfortable position. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut nails, 12, 20, 30, 40, 
50 and 60 pennyweight, inclusive, $6.25 per keg base. 

Sheathing Nails—2'% and 3%-in., $6.25 per keg base. 

Spikes—7 and 8-in. spikes, $6.25 per keg base. 

Wire Nails—Wire $4.75 to $5 per keg base. Coated wire 
nails, count keg, $4.80 base. Coated wire nails, 100-lb. kegs, 
$5.80 base. 


PAINT.—The more seasonable weather has brought 
about a slight increase in the call for paints, both inside 
and outside. Because of the high prices asked, made 
necessary by the unusual high cost of materials, the 
retail trade in a majority of cases, is confining itself 
to the cheaper grades. The result is, the poorer kinds 
are getting Scarce, while the market is moderately 
stocked with the better. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Boston grade, best quality 
house paint, bright red, $3.10 a gal.; outside white, $3.25; 
inside white, $3.25 and $3.60; gray, blue, yellow and brown, 
$3.10; window blind green. $3.60; dark red, $3.10. Medium 
grade house paint, outside common colors, $2.80 a gal.; out- 


side white, $2.95; inside white, $2.95. Screen paint, black, 
30c. a quart. 
Shellac—Pure white in gallon cans, $4.08 per gal.; pure 


orange in gallon cans, $3.90 per gal. 
Linseed Oil—In one-barrel lots, $1.68 per gal. 
Turpentine—In small quantities, 61c. per gal. 
PLieRS.—An advance, averaging 10 to 25 per cent, in 
prices for all makes of Peck, Stow & Wilcox pliers, is 
announced. 


PouLTRY NETTING.—Reports from country districts of 
New England note a marked increase in poultry raising 
now that prices for various feeds have assumed a more 
reasonable basis. Ordinarily such conditions should 
reflect on the market for poultry netting, but most of 
the hen men are trying to make old netting answer all 
purposes, and no improvement is noted in the movement 
of goods from local jobbers’ hands. Sooner or later, 
however, the market should grow more active, according 
to general belief here. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Poultry netting, galvanized 
after weaving, 40 per cent discount; from the factory, 45 
per cent discount. 

Razors.—There is no improvement in the safety 
razor market, which is largely nominal. The Govern- 
ment is absorbing large quantities of well advertised 
lines, and jobbers find it impossible to secure supplies, 
consequently have practically withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. The lack of safety razors has created a better de- 


TWIN 


MINNEAPOLIS AND St. PAUL, 
June 20, 1918. 
He opinion seems to be that trade in volume 

is keeping up as well as can be expected. This, 
with the advanced prices naturally means that tonnage 
is far below last year’s totals. The proportion of cash 
and charge sales in a retail way is changing, the in- 
crease going to the cash transactions. This is probably 
due in part to better wages paid to the laboring classes, 
and in part to the stringent credit rules being laid 
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mand for the old fashioned, but jobbers have little stock 
to offer. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of full hollow 
ground open blade razors, square or round point, flat rubber 
handles, $21 per doz. 

RIVETs.—A good steady demand for rivets has further 
reduced stocks, which in many instances are practically 
cleaned up. Jobbers are uneasy over the inability to 
secure fresh supplies and predict an acute situation 
unless the Government modifies its attitude toward the 
manufacturers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 40 per 
cent discount; structural rivets, 7.25c. base. 

RUBBER TIRE CHANNEL.—Some rubber tire channel is 
selling each day, but the market is by no means active. 
The market, however, holds very strong because of 
prices asked for iron and steel in general. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rubber tire channels, 
per 100 Ib. 

ROOFING PAPER.—The market for roofing paper is a 
little better, but there is still lots of room for improve- 
ment. Jobbers say that possibly the better demand is 
due to the increase of chicken raising which necessitates 
new covering for brooder house, etc., the recovering of 
small buildings at the beaches, and similar lines of con- 
sumption. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: First quality roofing, one- 
ply, $1.30 a sq.; two-ply, $1.75; three-ply, $2.12. Second qual- 
ity, one-ply, $1.23; two-ply, $1.60; three-ply, $1.97. Third 
quality, one-ply, 98c.; two-ply, $1.30; three-ply, $1.62. Fourth 
quality, one-ply, 83c.; two-ply, $1.10; three-ply, $1.37. 

ScrREws.—Never before during the present gener- 
ation has the demand for screws of all kinds been so 
great as it is to-day. The Government is absorbing 
virtually everything turned out of factories, and retail 
stocks are so low they make frequent requisitions for 
supplies from jobbers. The jobber, therefore, is be- 
tween two fires, and his stocks are getting uncomfort- 
ably low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 70 and 20 per cent discount; iron machine screws, 45 
per cent discount; coach screws, 40 per cent discount; cap 
screws, 40 per cent discount; set screws, 45 per cent discount. 

SPRING BALANCES.—Spring balances have _ been 
marked up from 10 to 15 per cent, and jobbers report 
they are hard to get at any price. 


STEEL.—The local steel market has developed into a 
substitute affair. In requesting stock, consumers are 
beginning to ask for substitutes, provided a jobber can- 
not fill desired orders. Such consumers act wisely, for 
they are sure to get something they can use. The firm 
asking for and demanding certain kinds of steel is very 
apt to be notified that the jobber is out of stock. The 
same differentials charged for quantity lots of iron 
apply to steel. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flats, rounds 
and squares, 1% in. and under, $4.115 to $5 base per 100 lb. ; 
rounds and squares, 2 in. and over, stock lengths, $5.50. 

Angles and channels under 3 in., stock lengths, $4.765 base 
ee lb.; tees, under 3 in., $5.25; tees, 3 in. and over, 


$7 


Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagon, list plus 15 per cent. Tire steel, 14% x % in. and 
larger, $5.15; thinner and narrower, $5.40. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $6.75 base, per 100 
Ib. ;, broken bundles, $7.25. 

_ UNIVERSAL Propucts.—An advance in prices, averag- 
ing about 10 per cent, is announced in Universal food 
choppers, bread makers, percolators and electric goods. 


WaASHERS.—AIl kinds of washers are scarce and 
prices for them are extremely strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, per Ib, 
7.25¢c. base; cast washers, %-in. and smaller, 9c. base; larger 
4 1.2c. Cut washers, in 200-lb. kegs, list. 

Wire CLoTH.—The slight improvement in the call for 
wire cloth recently noted seems to have died down. In 
fact, the demand for this product appears to have been 
spasmodic this season, possibly because retailers are 
buying simply in a hand-to-mouth way because their 
trade does not take kindly to values. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, 
$2.50. Black wire cloth, 14 mesh, $3. Quotations for deliv- 
ery from factory are 10c. less than those from jobbers’ stock 


CITIES 


down by mercantile associations. The “cash and carry” 
habit grows in all lines, even clothing. One actrve men’s 
furnishing store inaugurated this plan, and with appar- 
ently good success. There seems to have been no hard- 
ware man as yet who has tried it. 

At the meeting of one of the local hardware retail 
dealers associations no one seemed to complain of lack 
of business, In fact, several leading members could 


not be present, due, they said, to being too busy. This 
Crops 


seems like a cheerful indication of conditions. 
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are all in the best of condition, although we have had 
more rain than is needed at present. Clear, warm 
weather would do wonders for growing things right 
now. 

To those who have long practiced early closing Satur- 
days, the present agitation here to further this end 
would stir old memories. The result has not been 
accomplished yet, but it is approaching. 

Collections keep up to about the same percentage, 
although some dealers report a decided lack in this 
direction the first of the month. Second Red Cross 
drive, real estate taxes, and income taxes are given as 
the probable cause, there being a healthy increase in 
collections during the last two weeks. Shop and fac- 
tory sales continue the most interesting line of trade 
at the present. The difficulty of obtaining goods grows 
greater, if anything, every day. To-day marks the 
beginning of the positive necessity of a license to sell 
certain lines of goods to the consumer, such as woven 
wire fencing. This is as unusual and startling to many 
as the explosives license when that was inaugurated. 

Shortage of many items of hardware is causing some 
inconvenience and loss of sales. Wire nails, koth 
standard and coated, are being sought after by some to 
keep up assortments and fill orders. Bolts are scarcer 
every day and prices are advancing. Galvanized wares 
are climbing, with nearly no stock to draw from. Tin- 
ware and tin plate is nearly impossible. Factory ship- 
ments of nearly everything are very slow. Even ex- 
press takes double or more the time it should to arrive. 

The primary election has received considerable atten- 
tion the past few weeks, and results are very promising 
now that Minnesota and Minneapolis, at the regular 
election in the fall, will throw off and put behind for- 
ever the dark political burden which has been carried 
for the last few years. 

Prices show a stiffening and firmness that perhaps 
is natural, considering the scarcity of goods. Local 
jobbers, watching conditions, make advances according 
to their stocks and probabilities of replenishing. Care- 
ful buying on the part of the dealer was never so 
necessary. Ordering for future neeus is considered 
very wise by many, and the actual receipt of the goods 
is problematical, both in time and quantity, and un- 
certain as to price. 

AxES.—Notwithstanding the scarcity of material and 
the sales experienced so far this year, price here on 
axes remains stationary. Sales are good for this sea- 
son of the year. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, base 
weights, $13.75 per dozen; double bit axes, base weights, $18 
per dozen; Sager handled single bit, $15 per dozen; Quaker 
City boys’, $8.59. 

Bo.tts.—The past week has seen one, and in some 
cases two advances on bolts. Stocks «re being heavily 
drawn on and jobbers see no early opportunity to re- 
plenish. Sales are good especially to shops and fac- 
tories. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 30 per cent. Large carriage at 20 per cent, small machine 
at 30-10 per cent; large machine at 25 per cent; lag or coach 
screws at 30-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent, and tire 
bolts at 40-10 per cent. 

Bars WIRE.—There seems to be no stock of this ma- 
terial available here, and only small stocks are on hand 
with the dealers. 

BALE TiEs.—Patient search is needed to find some of 
the sizes and lengths most in use. Price has not 
changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 8% x 15 bale ties, 
$1.72 per bundle; 9 x 15 at $1.80 per bundle, and 92 x 15 at 
$1.90 per bundle. 

Eaves TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE AND ELBows.—Sales 
are light, but price shows an advance anyway. Scarcity 
seems to influence prices more than anything else at 
present. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Eaves trough crate 
lots not nested at 45 per cent, single bead lap joint gutter at 
60 per cent, elbow at 70 per cent from standard lists. 

FiLtes.—Price holds steady with the same demand 
as to source continuing. Popular sizes and shapes are 
becoming very scarce. . 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Riverside files at 60 
per cent discount; Nicholson files, 50-5 per cent discount ; 
Royal files, 60-10 per cent discount; Arcade files, 60 per cent 
discount. 

GALVANIZED PaILs.—This class of goods is becoming 
more scarce (if that is possible) and there seems no 
relief in sight. Manufacturers are unable to obtain a 
supply of materials and traffic prevents prompt ship- 
ment of goods on hand. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Common §8-qt. gal- 
vanized pails, $4.24 per doz.; 10-qt., $4.80 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$5.26 per doz.; 14-qt., $5.90 per doz.; 16-qt., $7.13 per doz. ; 
16-qt. stock pails, $8.98 per doz.; 18-qt. stock pails, $10.43 
per doz.; 20-qt. stock pails, $11.88 per dozen. 
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GALVANIZED Tuss.—Retail saies are somewhat slower 
on this item which is te fortunate in the fact that 
the jobber’s stock is badly depleted, and new stock is 
coming to them very slowly. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: No. 0 galvanized tubs, 
$11.12 per doz.; No. 1, $13.68 per doz.; No. 2, $15.40 per doz. ; 
No. 3, $17.69 per doz.; No. 1 heavy, $20.70 per doz.; No. 2 
heavy, $23.26 per doz.; No. 3 heavy, $25.82 per doz. 

GLASS.—The movement of glass is exceedingly slow 
at the present time. This is due to the high price and 
the very limited amount of building being done at this 
time. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Single strength A 
grade, first three divisions, 80 per cent.; balance, 78 per cent 
Double strength A grade, 80 per cent; discount from stand- 
ard list. 

HANDLES.—Shipment of handles from the factory 
are almost negligible. The Government is practically 
taking all of the handle factories’ output, and it is 
hard for them to obtain sufficient material for con- 
struction of handles at the present time. Prices re- 
main unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: A. E. hammer 
handles, Daniel Boone at $1.10 per doz.; Beauty at 66c. per 
doz.; blacksmiths’ hammer handles, 16-inch Daniel Boone, 
$1.10 per doz.; 18-inch, $1.26 per doz.; Beauty, 16-inch, 7lc. 


per doz.; Beauty, 18-inch, 77c. per doz. Machine hammer 
handles, Daniel Boone 14-inch, $1.10 per doz.; 18-inch, $1.37 
per doz.; 16-inch, $1.10 per doz.; Beauty machine handles, 


14-inch, 66c. per doz.; 16-inch, 7lc. per doz.; 18-inch, 82ce 
per doz. ; Extra 30-inch sledge handles, $1.30 per doz. 
(Daniel Boone) ; 36-inch, $3.55 per doz.; Extra 30-inch sledge 


handles, $1.98 per doz.: 36-inch, $2.30 per doz.; No. 1 
handles, 30-inch, $1.43 per doz.; 36-inch, $1.85 per_ doz. ; 
Single bit axe handles, Gold Seal, $4.50 per doz.; Crown, 


$3.60 per doz.; Red Seal, $2.85 per doz.; White Seal, $1.75 
per doz. Extra railroad pick handles, $3.57 per doz.; No. 1 


$2.86 per doz.; No. 2, $2.20 per doz.; Red Seal, $2.91 per doz. ; 


Daniel Boone broad axe handles, 16-inch, $1.10 per doz.: 
17-inch, $1.37 per doz.; 18-inch, $1.48 per doz.: Beauty, 
16-inch axe handles, 82c. per doz.; 17-inch, 95c. per doz. ; 


18-inch, 90c. per doz. D handle shovel handles, spade handles, 
scoop handles, rake, hoe, and fork handles are 35 per cent 
from standard list, 

LANTERNS.—There has been no change in the price 
of lanterns and the call is light at the present time. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Tubular long globe 
lanterns, $11.50 per doz.; tubular short globe, $11.50 per 
doz.; Tubular dash, $15 per doz.; Tubular De Lite short 
globe, $12.75 per doz.; Dietz short globe, $12.25 per doz.:; 
Dietz Victor, $8 per doz.; Deitz, No. 2 Blizzard, $12.25 per 
doz. ; Deitz No. 2 Blizzard dash, $17 per doz.; Deitz Buckeye, 
$11 per doz. 

LINSEED O1L.—The shortage of this product and addi- 
tional paint work is pushing the market upward. Stock 
on hand seems sufficient to care for the present needs. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Boiled linseed oil in 
barrels lots at $1.65 per gallon. Raw linseed oil in barrel lots 
at $1.64 per gal. 

Nuts.—Sales continue fairly good on this item with 
a scarcity of stock both in jobbing and retail lines. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Square iron machine 
screw nuts at 25 per cent. Brass machine screw nuts at 15 
per cent discount. Semi-fitted nuts at 50 per cent discount 
Hot-pressed square blank nuts, $1.25 off. Hot-pressed square 
tapped nuts, 95c. off. ot-pressed hexagon blank nuts, 95¢e 
off from standard list. 

.* . 

PAINT.—Package goods continue to move fairly well, 
the last few days being an improvemcnt in retail sales. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Regular color at $3.15 
per gallon can, in one-gallon cans. Second grade paint, $2.10 
per gallon in gallon cans. 

Putty.—This class of goods shows an advance in 
price with sales running very moderate. * 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Commercial putty in 
bulk at $4.45 per 100 lb. Strictly pure putty %n bladders at 
$5.50 per 100 Ib. 

REGISTERS.—Advance taken some weeks ago holds firm 
with sales at a low point. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
isters up to 14 x 14 at 40 per cent. 
discount. 

Rope.—There has been no change in the local market 
on rope, and sales continue very good. There is some 
shortage on some of the sizes, some rope is practically 
off the market. An attempt to pick up a small coil of 
a small size of cotton rope brought our quotations any- 
where from 50c. to 90c. per lb. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: First grade Manila 
rope at 34c. per lb. base; first grade sisal rope at 24c. per Ib. 
base ; wire rope, Swedish steel at list plus 5 per cent; crucible 
at 8% per cent discount from list. Monitor hoisting at 5 per 
cent discount from list; tiller rope at list 5 
Plow steel rope, 20 per cent discount from list 


Black Japanned reg- 
Larger, 60 per cent 


plus 5 per cent. 





W. K. Morison to Retire 


W K. MORISON, long known in the Minnesota 
ehardware trade, is about to retire from business 
at Minneapolis. W. K. Morison & Co., Inc., was estab- 
lished thirty years ago and altogether has a record of 
sixty-three years’ continuous business. 
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Liberty Loan Dinner to Chairman George H. Richards 


TT‘HE Special Liberty Loan Committee of the Hard- 
| ware, Metals and Allied Trades, Rainbow Division, 
tendered to its chairman, George H. Richards, Friday, 
June 21, a congratulatory 
dinner at the Engineers’ 
Club, New York, in token 
of their appreciation of a 
great service. 

There was a_ notable 
company present to honor 
the committee’s executive, 
under whose _ direction 
there was raised for the 
Third Liberty Loan $61,- 
735,450 in a total of $564,- 
767,100 in Greater New 
York. This was really 
the first of 85 industrial 
divisions and_ surpassed 
only by the Insurance 
Committee, the 86th, not 
an industry, and _ which 
should have been grouped 
with bankers, brokers, etc., 
as in the second loan. 
Even then if there be 
added the sums credited to two new committees which 
were given territory formerly canvassed by the Hard- 
ware, Metals and Allied Trades Committee, and nat- 
urally their field, the sum would have been $92,936,100, 
as the Hardware Committee did relatively very much 
etter than the new committees. 





George AH. Richa rds 


Guests 


Sir Frederick William Black, K.C.B., vice-chairman 
British War Mission in U. S. A.; Hon. James T. Mc- 
Cleary, secretary American Iron and Steel Institute; 
Guy Emerson, director of publicity Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee; James F. Curtis, deputy governor Federal Re 
serve Bank, Second District; William A. Graham, chief 
Hardware and Metals Division, Quartermaster Corps, 
U. S. A.; John Hughes, assistant to president U. S. 
Steel Corporation; George K. Leet, secretary to chair- 
man board of directors, U. S. Steel Corporation; W. J. 
Sullivan, secretary to president U. S. Steel Corporation; 
Thomas Murray, secretary to treasurer U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Special Liberty Loan Committee of the Hardware, 
Metals and Allied Trades, Rainbow Division—Executive 
committee: George H. Richards, chairman; Rensselaer 
H. Ismon, vice-chairman; Bernard Ris, treasurer; 
George Carey, secretary. Members: W. Hetherington 
Taylor, The Iron Age; H. S. Demarest, Greene, Tweed 
& Co.; George F. Taylor, Corbin Cabinet Lock Co.; John 
Sargent, Sargent & Co.; T. H. Taylor, American Steel 
& Wire Co.; H. B. Spalding, A. G. Spalding & Bros.; 
A: Blackburn, H. & D. Folsom Arms Co.; R. J. Atkin- 
son, representative Metropolitan Hardware Association; 
Edward H. Darville, HARDWARE AGE; R. F. Chatillon, 
John Chatillon & Sons; R. B. Budd, U. S. Steel Products 

o.; W. A. Tucker, H. A. Rogers Co.; R. G. Thompson, 
Lufkin Rule Co.; D. T. Mallett, Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine; A. C. Penn, A. C. Penn, Inec.; E. T. Kiggins, 
E. T. Kiggins; L. B. Morris, Mosler Safe Co.; W. V. 
Hawkins, Columbian Rope Co.; Frederick Smith, Fro- 
ment & Co.; J. G. Bateman, National Tube Co.; John S. 
Simmons, John Simmons Co.; Farnham Yardley, Jen- 
kin Bros. Toastmaster: W. Hetherington Taylor. 

Thomas H. Taylor of the American Steel & Wire 
Company was asked to preside, but later wanted to be 
relieved and suggested W. H. Taylor in his stead. 
After the cigars the toastmaster with a brief introduc- 
tion called on H. S. Demarest to express the admiration 
of the committee for its chief. Mr. Demarest outlined 


the exceptional service rendered through an exacting 
campaign of four weeks, to which Mr. Richards re- 
sponded, emphasizing the spirit of loyalty and assist- 
ance rendered by the entire committee and its corps of 
salesmen. 

Sir Frederick William Black, K.C.B., who has been in 


the British Admiralty since 1883, and is now vice-chair- 
man of the British War Mission in the U. S. A., was 
the next speaker. Sir Frederick entertained and en- 
lightened the compnay with interesting information. 
He told of a British admiral temporarily in the port of 
New York who, while in a leading hotel here one night 
when subscriptions were being solicited during cam- 
paign week, suddenly found his cap commandeered and 
auctioned off at $45,000. Later, however, the cap was 
returned. 

The next speaker was the Hon. James P. McCleary, 
secretary of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Mr. McCleary sketched lucidly the relations that existed 
between the Anglo-Saxons and Teutons during past 
centuries, naming in sequence the kings and queens of 
the British Empire and the Germanic rulers, explaining 
that some of the worst errors of the English Govern- 
ment had occurred when ruled by Teuton sovereigns. 

Guy Emerson, director of publicity of the Liberty 
Loan Committee, was to have talked on loan matters, 
but was unavoidably detained in Boston. 

The next speaker was James F. Curtis, deputy gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank, Second District, and 
formerly assistant secretary of the U. S.. Treasury. 

The next speaker was William A. Graham, former 
chairman of the committee, and head of John H. Graham 
& Co., New York, now chief of the Hardware and 
Metals Division of the Quartermaster Corps of the 
U. S. A., who came from Washington to be present. 
Mr. Graham outlined what was being accomplished in 
the work by co-ordinating in one Washington office the 
buying formerly done by fourteen branches in the 
United States, thereby effecting great savings in money 
and time, while preventing wasteful competition. 


Won’t Adjourn for Summer 


LARGE and enthusiastic meeting of the Hardware 

and Supply Dealers’ Association of Manhattan and 
Bronx Boroughs was held Thursday night, June 20, in 
the N. Y. T. V. hall, Eighty-fifth Street and Lexington 
Avenue, President Charles Bruhns presiding. 

Charles A, Bollerman, manager of the Hardware Ser- 
vice Corporation, gave an interesting report of the 
progress being made in the reorganization of the ser- 
vice station, which has outgrown its present quarters 
at 101 Lafayette Street, and arrangements are being 
made for a larger store. 

C. A. Bruhns and W. A. Schley outlined the future 
policy of the service station, which has been used in 
the past as a pick-up station and which has been of 
great benefit and service to the members patronizing it. 
At the present time, owing to the shortage of help 
among hardware dealers, as well as other lines, it is 
absolutely necessary to formulate some plan whereby 
the requirements of the trade can be supplied, and by 
enlarging the service corporation so as to include co- 
operative buying, it will be of still greater benefit and 
assistance to the members. 

F. Hepp and Vice-president Douglass gave some very 
useful and instructive information as to resale prices 
and co-operative buying. 

Arrangements are well under way for the annual 
outing, which will be held on Sept. 11. The committee 
that has charge of the outing includes some of the 
members who acted in this capacity at previous outings 
and are well known for their good work in the past, 
and they promise that this year’s outing will surpass 
anything previously held. 

Owing to the increased interest displayed by the 
members and the many matters of importance that are 
being regularly brought up and discussed at the meet- 
ings, it was decided to continue the regular monthly 
meetings during the summer and not adjourn until 
September as -heretofore. 

C. H. TILSON, Corresponding Secretary. 





THE SIMONDS MFc. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has 
awarded to Wiley & Foss a contract for an addi- 
tion, 50x 100 ft., three stories. 
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Current Metal Prices 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as sold from stores in New York City by merchants carrying stocks 

As there are many consumers whose requirements are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing orders with 
manufacturers for shipment in carload lots from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 

On a number of articles the base price only is given, it being impracticable to name every size. 
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Housefurnishing Goods Dratted! 





Placed in Four Divisions with No Exceptions 


Yes, sir, housefurnishing goods must help win the war, and every mother’s son must do his bit in helping 
to save food, fuel, time and labor. Each hardware store in the land is a Local Board charged with the duty 
of seeing that this great army is mobilized for active service in the homes of America. We've just got the 
complete story and full details from the Provost Advertising General, and if you want to send forth the 
largest contingent this summer, don’t miss a word of it. Here it is, hot off the wire. 


By Burt J. PARIS 


to write on the subject of house-furnishing 

goods, two things instantly flashed across 

my mind: First, the importance of his house- 

furnishing stock to the hardware merchant; and 

second, the importance of house-furnishing goods in 
winning this war. 

I have been reading the food-conservation bulle- 
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WIN THE WAR RECIPE 


CORN BREAD STICKS:—Scald 1 pt. fine corn meal 
with just enough boiling water to moisten. Add 1 
Tablespoonful Shortening, and 1 Scant Tea-Spoonful 
®alt. Cover closely and set aside until cool. Add 
3 well beaten eggs; 1 pt. Sifted Flour; 1 Tea Spoon 


Wie the editor of HARDWARE AGE asked me 





Baking Powder, milk to make a thin batter. Bake 
in hot oven. When using less eggs, add more bak- 
ing powder, about 1 Tea Spoonful for every ege 
ae Bake in Corn Bread Stick Pan and eat 
ea , 


The Government demands that the peo- 
ple eat more corn bread and less wheat 
bread. 


The State of Texas has voluntarily 
gone on a wheatless ration for forty 
five days. 

Corn bread baked in these moulds be- 
comes more appetizing and appears 
more inviting than when cooked in or- 

i pans. 

We distribute prize corn bread recipes 
free of charge. 


The prices of these moulds are 85c 
and 95¢ 














SIMON DANIELS 


Hardware, Furniture, Stoves, Wagons, Buggies, Implements, Black- 
smith Supplies, Wire Products. 322-326 N. Beaton St. and 3rd Ave. 








Boosting the sale of gem pans and helping 
to save wheat 
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Now is the Time 
to choose between 


BEATING 
and 
BISSELLING 


Put your sweeping reliance on any Bissell’s 
appliance —and you wil] not be disappointed 
in your selection of a sweeping device. 













BISSELL’S ‘‘SUPERBA ”’ stands alone 
as a Class A Machine—it is handiest to empty 
while its substantial weight and perfect bal- 
ance give. the ‘‘ Superba ’’ an extraordinary 
cleaning efficiency. Price -___.-___._- $9.50. 


Other Sweepers at $5.00 to $7.50. 


BUCHANAN HARDWARE CO. 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

















Striking the hour of doom for the broom 


tins issued by the United States Food Administra- 
tion, and I have noted day by day how women are 
getting into this war, and getting in deep, and be- 
tween these two things there is a connection that 
has brought abott a magnificent. opportunity for 
speeding up the sales of house-furnishing goods. 
To-day, every American family is keenly inter- 
ested in household management. Any device that is 
going to save food, save fuel, save time, and save 
labor, is going to be investigated. Ads on house- 
furnishing goods are going to be scrutinized more 
carefully than ever before. If you have any doubt 
that American housewives are not alive to the situ- 
ation, that they do not mean to give their full 
cooperation toward winning the war through more 
rigid household saving, just read Mr. Herbert 
Hoover’s article in the New York Times of May 26. 
There is no rationing system in this country. Mr. 
Hoover took a chance on his faith in the American 
people—and he won. He undertook to deal with 
an uncertain quantity, on a hazard that a mere 
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_ AVING 
= 
Week of May 6-1 iS 


The war has brought many patriotic duties to women outside the home. Some 

time for Red Cross and other relief work. Others, no less willing, can find little St chee of 
work is finished. What makes the difference? Because some women use the letest labor saving 
articles, and so complete the work in less time, and with less effort. If you would like to find more 
time for other duties outside the home, visit our store May 6 to 11 -Household Labor. Saving De- 
vices Week—and see the dozens of articles that have been invented to shorten your housework. 
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BISSELL SIMPLEX UNIVERSAL HOOSIER 

CARPET SWEEPERS COMBINATION RANGE KITCHEN CABINETS 
Do your » in one-halt the| Burns gas, coal or wood—or both, at 

Pasi frac reeanatl Ne clouds of the same time--whichever is best suited beg ape use of the Hoosier you 

pracaly naples to the food you are preparing. For gas ®4% 40 your kitchen work in half the 

+ br MAG AIMS you simply turn oe hey at the right of time you must take without this labor 

it back again for saving cabinet. Look ahen ad think @ 

carpets clean and bright all the time parte te change the coming summer hes here is mus 

no chance for accumulation of disease at cannot make a mistake, keane se Preserving to do, and think ofthe daily 

breeding dust. ou have only to turn the key that's ‘ecess Hoosier will give you to spend 

ui Terms if you wish. in cool comfort 
$3.25 to $9.50. $80.00 AND UP. PAY $1.00 a WEEK. 


LET THE VOSS ELECTRIC WASHER AND WRINGER ‘DO THE HARD WORK 
This is a complete Laundry 
in itself. The electric motor 
operates the washer and 
wfinger. The only labor 
required isto hang out the 
clothes—the Voss does all 
hard work and does it thor- 
oughly. I is the most prac- 
tical, convenient and com- 
plete household washing ma- 
chine manufactured today. 
All gears and mechanism en- 
dosed t@ avoid injury to op 
erator 


rs and Varnishes 










rn 








The Voss Electric Washer is 
built strong and substantial SS 
of the very best material by == 
an old and well established == 
factory. The only electric == 
washer that has 1% inch cy = 
Press staves inthetub made = 
to last for years. 4 
Remember—there iss Voss = 
Electric Washer designed to == 
take advantage of the pecu 
liar conditions in your own 
home—one that will be most 
economical and serviceable 
to your needs. The prices 
range from $75 te $98, 


















“Labor Savers for the Kitchen Devices that Save 


aa the Home. Household ‘este a 
fainted or varnished walls, woodwork | Anicies of ae oe core meee Sep 
} icles of proven merit that save keeping in all th 
floots are easy to keep clean and av igre acesas po ogy Papel op Me ed 15 


11.10 
& Family Scale’ for weighing meats 


i) Mixed Paint for inside | Hot Point Electric sone the 6. 
—20 shade: 00 | and other ben poodioat, weighs 65 
up to 2 ¥ 


is to select a size, with thumi 





Quarts 0c. gal 1. 2s. Gal, 2.20 | ana “ 
ps Triangle shape | Gread Mixers to thoroughly comb: 
“ul Upon He jonor” Floor cor Pe Malet makes ~] with long hardwood handle 75¢ | the various flour eubstitutes with @ 76 


Sanitary Furniture Polish cleans 
Quart 75¢. Gallon 1.25 pod apace al cee Magy Hg 
Chinamel for floors or woodwork—in | bottle 80e and 5 |: 


natural finish, or colors. Hot water | 








not aflect it Sentary Mop Oils fine cedar | 
oil preparation for mops a ¢ 
# 70¢. Quart 1.25. polish cloths, SOc and Cc ot the on oe eine patties 13: v= = 
VarnishBrushes | MopWrincer- save work and keep | A Food | Crapper pyre 
bristles set in rub- | the hands out of the dirty 75 | use up the left overs and t < o = 
7, can't come out, | water, up fr . inte Malessd aon urn them 


If)* 8004 value, 45¢ | Floor Brushes—good bristle 25 
stock, long hardwood handle I“ 


Curtain Stretchers — the kind 


All sizes from 
| 1.45 te 2% 





Our line of Paint 


Brushes, Colors in | Our stock is com 


Oil, Varpishes, Put. | that pat ae 6x12 feet | plete with many “> 
ty, Glass and Ois | 1-00 a 2:35 cther kitchen utes. 27 
is complete. | Step cai strong iron braces 


sils that save work 
et our prices | under each step, wide top and 


| and food. 5S. : 
before you buy. | pail shell, 5 ft. size 1S | 5 day alee 
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~ WALTER HARDWARE CoO. 


900 Milwaukee Avenue. Telephone 20. 


TLL 


Showing how every woman may do more war- 
y wo 
relief work 


Prussian materialist would have regarded as inex- 
cusably reckless, and the response of the American 
people for voluntary conservation justified his faith. 

Right on the heels of this appeal to the American 
housewife to do her bit in her home came the urge 
of the Red Cross and other war-relief organizations, 
and thousands upon thousands of loyal women are 
responding to the call, giving freely of their time 
and labor. 

These demands must of necessity increase as the 
war continues. Women are brought face to face 
with the problem of studying economy on one hand 
and finding time to engage in relief work on the 
other. 

And it is to the hardware merchant they are turn- 
ing and must turn. 

As a patriotic duty, the hardware man must not 
disappoint them, and as a business proposition the 
opportunity to increase his sales of house-furnishing 
goods is of a character that may never be presented 
to him again. 

It is of this wonderful opportunity that we write 
—an opportunity enlarging in scope and possibili- 
ties daily. Just this day comes an ad and this letter 
from a hardware man who has sensed the trend of 
affairs as regards house-furnishing goods: 


CoRSICANA, TEX., May 23, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, New York. 

GENTLEMEN: I am enclosing a copy of 
one of our gem-pan ads. Corn bread, well 
mixed, and baked in these pans, is really 
better than when baked in ordinary tin 
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pans. In addition to our ads we are dis- 
tributing circulars containing war recipes 
and detailed references to these pans, and 
we are sending them to all of our custom- 
ers, whether they buy these pans from us 
or not. Yours very truly, 

DAVID DANIELS. 


This is the kind of spirit and co-operation which 
is going to make this a banner year for the sale of 
house-furnishing goods. Mr. Daniels’ ad, repro- 
duced herewith, illustrates a business-getting 
method of featuring cooking utensils. 

It seems to us that the very first thing that the 
hardware dealer should do in pushing the sale of 
house-furnishing goods along the lines we have al- 
ready sketched is to take stock of his house-furnish- 
ing articles with particular reference to what divi- 
sion of saving each falls in. 

For instance, your cooking utensils, refrigerators, 
fireiess cookers, kitchen cutlery, food choppers, 
bread mixers, and other related articles, will natu- 


rally fall into the division of food economy and 
saving. 
Your gas stoves, oil stoves, oil heaters, wood 


stoves, ash sifters, etc., will be classed as fuel sav- 


ers. The fuel-saving argument should be applied 
with grea.er force than ever to vour stoves and 
ranges. 


vacuum cleaners, electric spe- 
and washing ma- 


Kitchen cabinets, 
cialties, carpet sweepers, mops, 
chines, will class as labor savers. 

Knife grinders, kitchenware, and many devices 
and specialties, will be listed as time savers. 

With these four general divisions as a starter, it 
will prove a simple matter to classify your house- 
furnishing goods stock in a manner that will enable 
you to plan your publicity consistently and with the 
greatest potential sales power. 


Ad with Double Appeal 
()"* of the most potent appeals in house-furnish- 
ing goods oceans that can be used now 


THE EAGLE 3 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


Entire Second Floor Now Open with Elevator Service. 


AMERICAN 




















5 Showing articles of merit that will render a ser- 
MIRAO viee of economy and conveniente to the housewife 
woe Bohn Syphon Refrigerators. 
WOVEEREL PING 
AG. M. Co Sep saen ) 
aa Chambers Fireless Ges Ranges. ¢ 
Chambe 
Pyrex Baking and Serving Ware. Sean half aean 
Wagner Cast Aluminum. $35.00 to $140.00 
Mirro Aluminum. 
Sherwin Williams Paints. 
Nesco Enamel Ware. 
Perfection Oil Stoves. Pons 
Pyrex Universal Bread Mixers. Makes Serving 
For Rapid Baking Easy. 


Rome Oopper Boilers. 
Four Quart Berlin - 
Sauce Pan 





Announcement Sale Announcement Sale 





Mirro Ware Mirro Ware 
Four Quart Berlin Two Quart Lipped 
Sauce Pan Sauce Pan 
95 Cents 48 Cents 
Regular $1.50 Regular $1.00 


April 15th to 20th April 15th to 20th 


Opening Demonstration April 22nd to May 4th 
Wagner Cast Aluminum---Its Merits and Advantages 





INVITATION 
We invite you to vist 
oar household deparument 
With a few words we 
can explain why we have 
selected these articles tor 
oar department. 





Pyrex Bread Pan 
Bakes Beautiful Loaf 
Price 75 Cents 


Mirro Bread Pan 
Gives a generation of service 
Price 75 Cents 











Facts and figures that beat a path to the 
hardware store 
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is the double appeal of time and labor saving. Sav- 
ing fabor, gaining time, and contributing this time 
to some form of war-relief work. This form of 
appeal is very well carried out in the ad of the 
Walter Hardware Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
produced herewith. 

In past years, the appeal of labor saving was a 
selfish appeal, with its effectiveness founded on the 
love of comfort. Now, how much broader is the 
slogan of labor saving! How much more effective, 
with the pressure of war activity demanding some- 
thing from all of us. What an opportunity to make, 
say, a kitchen cabinet ad alive with the martial spirit 
and the thought of self-sacrifice! The opportuni- 





WORK AND WIN 
SAVE AND SERVE 














We Are at War 
is the average amount At least of this 
18 paid out by the aver- 4 amount can be saved 
age family in a year’s yearly by the thrifty, 


time for washing and ironing. economical house wife, by doing 


her own washing and ironing. 


is the price of 

12 i) the One Minute 

' Washing M a- 
chine, the machine that has 
given the best satisfaction of 
any ever sold in Navarro Coun- 


Is our price on an 

3 HI extra good grade 

| clothes wringer. 

The high quality rubber rolls 

are vulcanized to the shafta of 
the wringer. 


Buys a Royal Gas- 
oline Self Heating 
Iron. Over 850,000 


of sheas are in use in the United 


Is what we sell a 
i) good, light, strong, 
States. 


serviceable folding 
ironing board for. This board 
is made from seasoned timber 
and will last a number of years 


We recommend 


them 
very highly and fully guarantee 
these irons. 






= Has the War 
2 Taught You to 


; 
Economize 
yet? 





[ae Daniels , 


Gardware, Furniture, Stoves, Wagons, Buggies, Impl Ve 
Supplies and Wire Products. 322-324-326N. Beaton Bt. Cor, Srd Ave. 














Kitchen economy reflected in every line of this ad 


ties abounding in the field of house-furnishing goods 
to plan ads with a super appeal are so many and 
varied as practically to be beyond the scope of a 
single article of this nature. 

Take, for instance, the question of help. Men 
are releasing their chauffeurs for the army and 
war work and buying smaller cars, with the idea 
of driving them themselves. And now, with differ- 
ent States beginning to experiment with female 
labor in war plants, machine shops, on transporta- 
tion lines, etc., the question of releasing servants 
for war work will become more pressing. If you 
would appreciate a good idea along this line, just 
glance at this ad from Simon Daniels on the ques- 
tion of the average family’s washing bill. Note 


how carefully and how convincingly the facts and 
figures have been worked out, and you will say to 
yourself : 


“This ad will sell washing machines, 


Reading matter continues on page 142 
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wringers, folding ironing boards and self-heating 
irons.” The ad points the way to economy in help, 
in labor and in dollars. 

And if patriotism won’t lead some housewives 
to careful consideration of these hardware ads, the 
rapidly rising cost of living and dearth of labor 
will—you may be sure of that. 


Appeal to Every Pocketbook 


N your house-furnishing geods publicity you can 

appeal to every pocketbook. Witness this small ad 
from the Buchanan Hardware Co., Richfield Springs, 
N. Y., directing attention to the carpet sweeper. 
The family which cannot afford a vacuum cleaner 
will achieve the desired result by purchasing ‘a 
carpet sweeper. The family which cannot afford 
one type of gas stove can buy another. Your house- 
furnishing goods publicity should be prepared with 
this thought in mind, and in looking over recent 
examples of hardware advertising I am glad to 
state that price range is a subject that comes in 
for general consideration, which is only another 
bit of evidence that when the hardware dealer ad- 
vertises he thinks, and thinks hard. 

Another point which should be constantly. kept 
sight of is to watch the advertising of your manu- 
facturers. They are doing some very effective war- 
time advertising, and you should keep posted on 
their activities by requesting them to furnish you 
advance proofs of ads, list of periodicals being used, 
and other pertinent information that will be of 
aid to vou in preparing your ads. 


Featuring Glass Cooking Ware 


Cae at this household-department page taken 
from a recent issue of the American Eagle, 
published by the American Hardware Stores, 
Bridgeport, Conn. The new glass cooking ware is 
featured alongside with aluminum, both wares mak- 


ing for economy and food conservation in the 
kitchen. 
Recipes for war bread, substitute breads, dishes 


fashioned from left-overs, the serving of cheaper 
cuts of meat through food-chopper preparation, and 
other table economies, are eagerly sought for, and 
until there is published an up-to-the-minute war 
cook book the hardware man will find a fertile field 
in the publication of war recipes. Refer to the 
Daniels ad on corn bread, which features a corn- 


bread recipe, together with a dainty way of bak- 
ing. 
Again, to illustrate the many-sided appeals that 


now may be used in selling house-furnishing goods, 
take the great increase in the price of coal and its 
evident scarcity. Many folks who disdained to 
use an ash sifter will be hustling for the hardware 
store at first sight of a snappy ad or “saving 
through sifting.” 

Times have changed, and are changing at a rate 
too fast for us to appreciate unless we sit down 
and do a little figuring. What was formerly good 
publicity on house-furnishing goods is second-rate 
matter now. We must adjust our house-furnishing 
goods advertising to meet war-time conditions, and 
war-time demand is going to force the sale of house- 
furnishing goods to the high-water mark. If there 
are any essential industries in these United States, 
the hardware dealer is running one of them, and 
the sooner he realizes that essential industries de- 
mand “essential” advertising the sooner will he 
reap the extra profits that the fortunes of war are 
bringing to him, and the sooner will he take his 
place as an active aid to the Government in busting 
up Hunnish barbarism and placing a rope around 
the neck of every member of the gang at Potsdam. 
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VY Stanley 
/- Door Holder 













This Door Holder means much 
to the “lady of the house’’ 


SWINGING door between kitchen, pantry and din- 

ing-room is no end of a nuisance, if it can’t be held 

open when the table is being set or dishes are being 
brought in. A door holder that falls down on its job is 
dangerous, as it may cause severe burns from spilled 
coffee, etc., as well as the breaking of costly china. 


Stanley Door Holder 456 holds and never fails! 
There is here shown the improved composition rubber base makes the 
Stanley Door Holder, which is far 
and away the best on the market 
today. 


Stanley Holder grip even under 
these conditions. 


The holder is made in all standard, 


It gets a good grip on the floor be- 


: ‘ finishes and every house needs at 
cause it operates low down, and this 


‘ : least one—whether it’s a new house 
feature is obviously of much conve- just being built or an old one. Bring 
—— the 456 holder to the attention of 
Some floors are uneven. A strong the women—they'll see its value in- 


spring behind the broad durable stantly. 


Send in your order for at least a half dozen Stanley Door 
Holders 456, if you haven’t them in stock now. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW YORK 
100 Lafayette Street 


New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO 
73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including 
Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hanger: 
and Fasteners; Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled 
Strip Steel. 

Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 





























See our advertisement on ‘‘Box Strapping’”’ in this issue 






































NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Star Tubular Steel Stanchion 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, 
Ill., are manufacturing the Star Tub- 
ular Steel Stanchion for use in connec- 
tion with cattle and furnished with 
chain as shown. It is made of 1 5/16 
in. seamless tubular steel, with but 
few parts. Although so protected that 
the joints are proof against unfasten- 
ing by cows in the stable, it may be 
opened or closed with one hand. The 
hinge at the bottom is made also of 
steel and is capable of withstanding 











Tubular Steel Stanchion for 
Holding Cattle in Stalls 


Star 


hard usage. Another feature is that 
the stanchion cannot be opened wider 
than is required in service. While the 
stanchion is open, a crotch device at- 
tached to a movable upright engages 
the frame in which the stanchion is 
hung. The neck space is of standard 
width and the entire finish is of gray 
enamel baked on. 


Whitlock All-Manila 
Guarantee 

The Whitlock Cordage Company, 46 

South Street, New York, is sending 

out with every coil of Whitlock All- 

Manila Rope a tag which guarantees 


Rope 


to the merchant and consumer that 
every coil of Whitlock All-Manila 
Rope is thoroughly well made of high 
grade manila hemp exclusively, and 
contains a minimum quantity of good 
lubricant. The company also guaran- 
tees Whitlock All-Manila Rope to ex- 
ceed in quality of fibre, yardage and 
strength, the requirements of the new 
U. S. Government standard manila 
rope specifications. 

This company has been a stickler 
for quality always and its plans for 
this new guaranteed tag were made 
long before officials of the company 
knew of the inquiry undertaken by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


Revolving Display Case for 
Cutlery 


The Robeson Cutlery Company, 176 
Anderson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., 
and 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 

















Revolving display case 


is prepared to furnish the trade with 
an attractive revolving display case 
for showing its “Shur-Edge” house- 

















Inner view of display case, illustrat- 
ing drawers for stocking each article 
sampled on outside of door 


hold knives, paring knives, etc. The 
case revolves, stands 40 in. high, 22 
in. square, is fitted with gilded panels 
under glass, on whcih are mounted 
lacquered samples of the knives num- 
bered and priced on celluloid thumb 
tacks and finished in golden oak. 

The interior of the case is fitted 
with wooden drawers which provide 
convenient storage capacity for the 
accommodation of each pattern of 
knife. Every drawer is numbered to 
correspond with the numbers on the 
display panels for greater ease in lo- 
cating stock when making sales. 


New Repeating Rifle 


The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., has recently 
placed on the market, a new .22 cali- 
ber rifle, known as model “06 Expert” 
for .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle 
cartridges. The rifle has the same 
action, barrel and magazine as the 
famous .06 .22 caliber Winchester. 


New Winchester .22-caliber repeating rifle “06 Expert” 





The features of this new model are 
the special forearm and pistol grip 
stock. Three styles are being made. 
Regular blued finish standard rifle as 
shown in the _ illustration; nickel 
trimmed receiver, guard and bolt; and 
full nickel on all metal parts. 


Reading matter continues on page 144 
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A Good Barn Deserves 
Richards-Wilcox Door Hangers 





R-W Door Hangers 


Made in styles and sizes to 
cover every possible doorway 
condition. 











One of the D. B. Hoornbeck Dairy Barns, near Elgin, 
Ill, Door equipped with 42 pairs of R-W Trolley Barn 
| ool saceeai and 312 feet R-W Trolley Track with 

rackets, 














Another Group cf Dairy Barns equipped with R-W 
Sliding Door Hangers. 


R-W Door Hang crs 


Scientifically constructed to 
give exceptional service. Easy 
to operate. Storm proof. Bird 
proof. Trouble proof. Jump 
proof. 


Your R-W general catalog 
cives details and illustrations 


muge doors on Lumber Shed of Mazon Farmers Ele- 
vator Company, Mazon, Ilt., hung cn K-W Sliding Door 
ir 


° 
Hangers and Yrolley Track. Each door is 25 feet high 
x 10 feet wide and weighs SOO pounds. 


RichardsWilcox Manufacturing (0 








penprmory Aurora, ILLinois, USA. ormnanenruiin 
pte Richards Wilcox Canadian Co.Ltd.London Ont pn 





“Ahanger for any door that slides" 
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Premier Rapid Ice Cream 
~ 
Freezer 

The Premier Machine Company, 
1806 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has put on the market the 
Premier Rapid ice cream freezer, es- 
pecially for table use and the quick 
serving of numerous kinds of frozen 
mixtures in any variety according to 
the wishes of the hostess or prefer- 
ence of guests. 

In operation the freezer is turned 
crank side up and the side screw cap 
removed. Ten pounds of ice and one 
quart of rock salt, thoroughly mixed 

















Premie? Rapid Freeze) 

with the ice, should be put in, the 
larger pieces first and the smaller 
ones to fill the remaining spaces as 
compactly as possible, tamping the ice 
and salt in solidly, which is very im- 
portant. Then pour into the body of 
the freezer the mixture, whether ice 
cream, sherbets, punches, or other 
ices, to a capacity of one pint at a 
time, which can be repeated fre- 
quently. 

Then the cylinder should be turned 
very slowly forward a few times until 
the mixture has been frozen to the 
desired consistency. By this time the 
scraper can be used fur removing the 
frozen mixture, which forms around 
the entire cylinder in a few seconds 
because of the low temperature 
caused by the ice and salt mixture 
inside. With a spoon or spatula the 
cream can be pressed solidly into the 


scraper to give it shape. When the 
pan is filled it may be removed and 
the contents cut into say three por- 


tions for instant service. This device 
enables a hostess to freeze at table 
any previously prepared mixtures to 
suit the tastes of guests as to flavor 
or character of preparation. The 
freezer may be emptied without re- 
moving the cylinder by turning the 
freezer crank side up and removing 


the screw cap, when the interior 
should be- thoroughly cleaned and 
dried, especially the inner surfaces 


and joints. 

Some of the things that should not 
be done are to take the cylinder out to 
pack it, or freeze plain water, as the 
scraper will not readily remove solid 
ice. Do not turn the empty cylinder 
against the scraper, or leave remnants 
in the freezer. Neither try to operate 
when only partly filled with ice and 
salt. The interior of the cylinder 
should always be full of the proper 
proportion of ice and salt, and as 
closely packed as possible to insure 
good results, supplementing with 
more ice and salt whenever necessary. 

With the literature accompanying 
the table freezer there are seventeen 
recipes as suggestions for freezing, 
which include creams, frappés, sun- 


daes, salads, sherbets, ices and 
punches. Any good cook book, how- 
ever, will afford a wide range of such 
mixtures or individuals may exercise 
their own ingenuity in forming com- 
binations. 


Special Bridal Set 


The American Aluminum Ware 
Company, 374-380 Jelliff Ave., New- 
ark, N. J., has arranged a_ special 
bridal set, designed to serve house- 
keepers as beginners, although equal- 
ly useful for anyone any time in need 
of cooking utensils. This outfit, em- 
bracing staple every-day sellers, in- 
dispensable always in some class of 
material, whether as a unit set or 
purchased separately, consists of 13 
pieces of aluminum ware: in the fol- 
lowing combination, namely: 1% qt. 
Sauce Pan, 2 qt. Stew Pan, 3 qt. Ber- 
lin Sauce Pan, 2 qt. Double Boiler, 6 
qt. Tea Kettle, 2 qt. Coffee Pot, 2 qt. 
Pudding Pan, 1 set Salt and Pepper 
Shakers, 8% in. Heavy Frying Pan, 
9% in. Cake Plate, 9% in. Pie Plate 
and a Coffee Strainer. 
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viduals from choice or necessity resole 
their own or neighbor’s footwear. As 
indispensable raw material it should 
make more effective the sale of cob- 
blers’ kits in the way of tools, nails 
and other accessories. 


Price Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


The Harrison Works, owned by E 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., manufacturers of pow 
der, explosives, etc., have just issued 
six booklets on the various products 
of their manufacture. One describes 


the heavier chemicals and a miscel- 
laneous variety under the name of 


“Harrison Blue Ribbon Chemicals.”’ 
Another is entitled “Town and Coun- 
try Paint.” A third relates to “Har- 
rison Oil Stains.” Another pertains 
to “Harrison Automobile and Carriage 
Paint,” containing representative col- 
ors in car painting. Others include 
“Harrison Porch Chair Enamel” and 
“Shingle Homes,” the latter contain- 
ing samples of shingle stains on real 
wood and information to users of 
Besides the Harrison 


shingle stains. 





Special bridal set of 18 


This set makes readily available a 
useful and practicable present for a 
newly-wedded couple, 


Chrome Sole Leather 
Package 


The Standard Leather Company, 
2-6 Wotkyns Block, Troy, N. Y., is 
putting up the Chrome Sole Safety 
Package (“green” leather), listing at 
$10.00 per bundle. This package has 
been gotten up expressly for the hard- 
ware trade and contains approximate- 
ly 10 lb. of chrome green leather. 
This example in merchandising offers 
a handy unit package of standard 
brand sole leather to purchasers in 
sections of the country where indi- 


CHROME 


Convenient 





pieces in Aluminum Ware 

works the Du Ponts own and operate 
the Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Bridgeport 
Wood Finishing Works, Du _ Pont 
Chemical Works, Arlington Works 
and the Du Pont Dye Works. 


The Ohlen company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has just published the following 
booklets of interest to the trade, free 
for the asking, and will be sent on re- 
quest: Catalog for 1918; “Saw Ef- 
ficiency,” showing selections from the 
Ohlen general line and containing val- 
uable information with reference to 
the purchase, use and care of saws of 
all types, and “Ohlen Wood and Meta! 
Band and Hack Saws,” dealing exclu- 
sively with the product of the Ohlen 
band and hack saw departments. 


unit package of safety chrome sole leather for repairing shoe 


soles 


Reading matter continues on page 146 
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HERE IS A FAST SELLER AT 
GOOD PROFIT TO YOU, 
DEALERS. NO OTHER 
DOOR BOLT LIKE IT! 








ln 


The Improved “‘Drawtite”’ 
Door Bolt No. 3596 









«teaowd 





ADE of malleable iron and 
arranged for attaching to end 
of single, double or parallel 

doors. It draws the doors tight together 

or against the building, making them 
weatherproof. 















When desired an ordinary padlock may 
be locked through hole shown in the 
draw-plate, thus preventing operation 
of bolt and insuring protection against 
theft and trespassing. Bolt cannot be 
removed when locked as it is securely 
held by invisible screw as shown by 
phantom in illustration. 


Packed one bolt in box with catch 
and screws ready to apply. 
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CapoT, Ark.—The Johnson-Cloyes Hardware Company has 
purchased the stocks of M. Young and the Corning Hard- 
ware Company. The concern was formerly located at Corn- 
ing. 

HELENA, ARK.—The Arkansas & Mississippi Hardware Com- 
pany, 219-221 Cherry Street, has increased its capital stock. 
Its new officers are RE. Johnson, president; W. N. Burnette, 
vice-president, and J. C. Stevens, secretary and treasurer. 

HIGHLAND, ILL.—The Kuhnen & Siegrist Hardware Com- 
pany has been incorporated to do both a wholesale and retail 
business in automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and 
packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, building paper, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and _ glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing ma- 
chines. 

KILBOURNE, ILL.—Bahl & Daniel request catalogs on fur- 
niture, poultry supplies and washing machines. 

KNOXVILLE, ILL.—The Parmenter Hardware Company has 
moved its stock into the Mattson Building. The new location 
is modern and up to date and contains large and spacious 
show windows. 

McLEANSBORO, ILL. — The Powell Hardware Company is 
successor to Powell Bros. The business was established in 
1890. 

PETERSBURG, ILL.—W. T. Willis’ stock is now housed in the 
Octagon Building. 

GREENFIELD, IND.—Chandler & Furry have taken over the 
stock of belting and packing, electrical household specialties, 
shelf hardware, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, builders’ 
hardware, mechanics’ tools, washing machines, etc., of Chand- 
ler & Smith. 

MARION, IND. — The Marion Hardware Company, 501-503 
South Washington Street, wholesaler and retailer, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. The interior 
of the company’s store has been remodeled and improved, 
and has better facilities now for handling a larger stock. 

WINSLOW, IND.—The stock of W. E. Myers is now owned 
by William J. Cooper. 

BARTLETT, Iowa.—Thé stock of J. Ettleman was recently 
destroyed by fire. He requests catalogs on hardware, cement, 
furniture, implements, etc. 

CALAMUS, Iowa.—Geo. Hayes & Co. are purchasers of the 
stock of John J. Dieckman. 

Minco, lowa.—Rumbaugh & Eckberg have disposed of 
their stock of automobile accessories, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dynamite, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, lincleum, lubricating oils, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, sewing machines, sheif hardware, silverware, tin shop 
and washing machines to W. L. Skinner. 

QuiImMBy, Iowa.—A. Simons has sold his interest in the 
Quimby Implement Company to C. A. Smith. No change will 
take place in the firm name. 

Gorr, Kan.—The Leeper Cash Hardware and Furniture 
Company is now occupying its new building. The stock has 
been increased and many new lines added. Catalogs re- 
quested. 

INGALLS, KAN.—E. M. & S. S. Hahn have bought a hard 
ware stock here, and request catalogs on paints and a general 
line of hardware. 

McPHERSON, Kan.—Bell & Thacker are successors to Haw- 
ley Bros. The new firm handles a line of automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles 
churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces. gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department. poul- 
try supplies, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware and washing mac hines. 

BARDWELL, Ky.—The Bardwell Hardware Company, Ine 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to do 
both a wholesale and retail business in the following, on 
which catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball gooc bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents. 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home _ barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps. ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines. shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods. wagons, 
buggies and washing machines I. W. Dobbins. W. S. Me- 
Tloy. John E. Kane, J. H. Johnston and W. A. Johnston are 
the incorporators. 

SKOWHEGAN, MAINE.—The Bowman Hardware Comnany, 
75 Water Street, has been incorporated. The capital stock is 
$20,000. 

Howarp City, Micu.—The implement warehouse of the 
Larry Hardware Company was recently destroyed by fire. 
The loss is estimated at about $15,000. Catalogs requested on 
farm implements. 

Fort RipLey, MInn.—Johnson Bros. have recently built a 
new store building 50 x 70 ft.. two story, to réplace their 
building which was destroyed by fire. 

MANKATO, MInn.—John W. Kollman of Kollman & Hagen 
has sold his interest to W. P. Barrett. The firm name will 
now be known as Barrett & Hagen. 

OLIVIA, MInNn.—The Central Hardware Company,  pur- 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


chaser of the stock of the Olivia Hardware Company, re- 
quests catalogs on automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing ma- 
chines. 

WELLS, MINN.—Kulot Bros. have commenced business here, 
dealing in bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, cream separators, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, shelf hardware, tin shop and toys. 
Catalogs requested on a general line of hardware and plumb- 
ing supplies. 

FARMINGTON, Mo.—H. C. Mell has succeeded to the busi- 
ness of Mell & Phillips. 

OREGON, Mo.—Teare & Ruley are erecting a new store build- 
ing, which will be ready for occupancy about Aug. 1. 


SIKESTON, Mo.—The Taylor Implement & Automobile Com- 
pany requests catalogs on implements and automobiles. 

WHITEFISH, Mont.—The Flathead Commercial Company is 
adding a line of hardware to its stock. D. O’Leary will 
be manager. Catalogs requested on the following: Automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, lime and 
cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, sporting goods and washing 
machines. 

BLOOMFIELD, NEB.—B. Y. High has increased his stock of 
automobile accessories and electrical goods. Catalogs re- 
quested on a general line of hardware. 


Peru, Nesp.—H. M. Mackprang is now occupying the new 
building which he recently purchased. 

STANTON, NeEB.— The Stanton Hardware Company has 
bought the stock of G. H. Glasser & Son. The new firm re- 
quests catalogs on automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools. 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plimbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing’ machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games and washing 
machines. 

JERSEY City, N. J.—Harry A. Bremer, 6 Sherman Place, 
has added automobile supplies, hardware, paints and oils to 
his stock, and requests catalogs. 

WeEsT ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—F. R. Frey has opened a store on 
Station Street. He will handle a stock of builders’ hardware, 
building paper, cutlery, kitchen agent iar oe paints, oils 
varnishes and glass, shelf hardware, etc. Catalogs requested 
on hardware, paints, oils, varnishes, housefurnishings, garden 
supplies, ete. 

LAKE ArTHUR, N. M.—The Brown Hardware Company, 
composed of L. H. Pate, E, C. Brown and Iris Irvin, has been 
dissolved. 

Utica, N. Y.—The Sabine & Harvey hardware stock at 236 
South Street, is now owned by Albert R. Sabine. 

MONTPELIER, N. D.—Gullickson Bros. some months ago pur- 
chased the N. P. Falk hardware stock, and recently bought 
the Theodore Cumber hardware business. 

NortTH BALTIMORE, OHIO.—The Central Hardware & Supply 
Company, conducting both a wholesale and retail business, 
has opened a store here. A complete stock of automobile 
accessories, mechanics’ tools, cutlery, hammocks and tents, 
ranges and cook stoves, etc., will be carried. 

SPRINGFIELD, OnHI0.—James J. Wood is successor to Woo! 
Bros. The business is located at 483 Clifton Street. 

HAwortTH, OKLA..—W. J. Marsh is purchaser of the Haworth 
Hardware & Furniture Company stock. No change will be 
made in the firm name for the present. 

WEATHERFORD, OKLA.—The Palmer-Potter Hardware Com- 
pany has purchased a new two-story building, 50 x 100 ft., 
into which its stock has been moved. 

Honey Grove, TeEx.—The F. G. McKenney Hardware Com- 
pany has changed its name to the McKenney Hardware Com- 
pany. 

ANTIGO, Wis.—F. E. 
of H. E. Robinson. 

IRoN River, Wis.—The Iron River Hardware Company 
stock has recently been damaged by fire. 

Wonewoc, Wis.—J. T. Homer requests catalogs on a gen- 
eral line of hardware. 

GAINESVILLE, TeEx.—Schad & Pulte have opened a. store 
here.’ Their stock will consist of a line of the following, on 
which catalogs are requested: Builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, ranges and 
cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

DAVENPORT, WASH.—The Denson & Cassels Company hive 
taken over the stock of Denson & Son. 


tiendl has bought the hardware stock 


Reading matter continues on page 148 
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No. 9637 
Percolator 





No. 946 
Toaster 


No. 7538. Casserole 


No. 476 
Percolator 


No. 1 
Food Chopper 











No. 940 No. 9081 
Chafer Iron 


This is the trade-mark 





It stands for the best in mechanical con- 
struction, material, quality and satisfac- 
tion. 


You will find it in nearly every home on 
appliances that are giving real satisfac- 
tion. 


The owners of these appliances will buy 
and others will insist upon those bearing 


the UNIVERSAL trade-mark. 


Well-balanced, consistent national ad- 
vertising is persistently reminding 
housewives of the many Universal 
Home Needs. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


New Britain, Conn. 





No. 125 
Butter Merger 



























No. 82 
Vacuum Bottle 


No. 9822 
Pitcher 





No. 02641 
Pocket Knives 





wv No. 02111 
Carvers 


No. 4 
Bread Maker 


























Combination Garage Set 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, 
Ill., have added to their line of sliding 
door fixtures the Cannon Ball Combi- 
nation Garage Set No. 800. It works 
on the folding-sliding principle and 
will fit a door opening of any size un 
to 8% ft.; larger than that, the No. 
806 for wider openings up to 10 ft. 
should be specified. The No. 800 set 
consists of one 6% ft. length of Can- 
non Ball Track; one Cannon Ball 
swivelsbracket; one adjustable floor 
guide; oné hand pull and one specially 
designed Tandem Cannon Ball hanger. 

















Cannon Ball Combination Garage Set 


also % doz. “T” hinges, 
hinges, one pair tandem 
door bolts; one spring supporting 
bracket -for Cannon Ball track; one 
Cannon Ball door latch and the nec- 
essary serews, lags and bolts for in- 
stallation; weighing complete 35 lb. 
Some of the characteristics of this 
set are that it fits any door opening, 
automatically holds doors open; the 
doors will not sag, are easy to install, 
and the hanger adjusts the door if 
the floor rises or swells. Itis of neat 
appearance, strong and, substantia] in 
construction, fits any door thickness, 
makes the doors weather tight and 
affords a convenient entrance for the 
automobile by means of swinging 
doors. As the doors fold inside they 


require a minimum space. 


There are 
three butt 


Ribbed Automobile Tire 
Tread Casing 


The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Inc., Norwalk, Conn., has added 
to the line of automobile specialties 
the ribbed tire tread casing for auto- 


To mM? 





‘e Be, 


Ribbed Automobile Tire Tread Casing 





mobiles here shown. -It has a black 
tread with white side walls and like 
the company’s non-skid tire contains 
an extra ply of fabric in all of the 
sizes. This tread casing is guaran- 
teed by the company on‘a 4000 mileage 
basis. 
Knowlson Spring Spreader 
The Spring Leaf Lubricator Com- 
pany, Ann Arbor, Michigan, has re- 


cently added to its line of tools, de- 
signed for work around automobiles 
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the Knowlson No. 3 spring spreader. 
This spreader is adjustable to all sizes 
of body springs and has a drop forged 


KNOWLSON N23! 
PAT.A -|914 
os 


Knowlson Spring Spreader No. 3 


yoke, with a gun metal finish, polished 
in oil. The screw and handle is fin- 
ished in a dull nickel plate, weighs 14 
oz. and is listed at $1 each. The same 
tool can be supplied in nickel plate, 
highly polished, listing at $1.25 each 


Utility Sure-Grip Pedal 


The Hill Pump Valve Company, 
Archer Avenue and 23rd Street, Chi- 
cago, lll., has brought dut the patented 
Utility Sure-Grip Pedal for Ford 
automobiles. They are made of high 
grade pressed steel, finely finished in 
black baked enamel and are equipped 
with heavy rubber pads, edged with 
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Utility Sure-Grip Pedal for Ford 
Automobiles 


non-rusting metal. They may be at 
tached quickly without drilling holes 
or the use of special tools, as it is 
only necessary to tighten one nut 
This is an attachment for the regular 
Ford pedal which is comparatively 
small and smooth, affording a positive 
grip, especially in rainy or icy weather 
when the driver’s shoes may be slip 


Reading matter continues on page 150 
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Advertising Cuts That Sell Goods 


These are just a few 





of our line of snappy 
hardware cuts. Try 
them in your news- 
paper ads, circulars, 


price tags, etc. They 





are heavy copper elec- 


Take Your tros blocked on wood 
Pi ck Tee and the _ illustrations 


Uur Store Is the Place to Pick Up are actual size. ee 


Bargains. ‘ ; 
No. 68. Price 50 cents. No. "ae cents. 





CUTLERY [jie 
CARVERS-TABLE KUIUES 
SCISSORS 


















No. 38. Price 50 cents. 
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GIASSWARE. 


. =r [RE 
No. 87. Price 50 cents. «1 No. 88._ Price 50 cents. No. 52. Price 50 cents. 


Sent Prepaid at Prices Given Under Cuts 


U.P. C, Beck Comtany; lc. **"" Sta" 
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pery. The pedals are put up one pair 
in a box, weighing 9 oz.; ten boxes 
per carton, weighing six lb. and ten 
cartons to the case of sixty-one lb. 


A. & H. Valve Repair Tools 


The A. & H. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 505-507 West 45th Street, New 
York, is putting on the market the 
A. & H. True Threader Valve Tool 
and Valve Repair Tool, for use sepa- 
rately or in combination. These spe- 
cialties are designed to remedy the 
various troubles of a tire valve as 
long as it is in condition to be made 





A. & H. true threader tool 


of practical service. The outer di- 
mensions of the True Threader are 
4x % in., and is for recutting outside 
stem threads, removing hexagon nuts, 
broken plungers (by means of the 
screw-threaded end and the chisel- 
pointed member shown detached) and 





Valve repair tool 


reaming off rough nipples. The dies 
are for threading or recutting the in- 
side plunger and the outside nipple, 
while at one end is a fork for extract- 
ing plungers. 

The valve repair tool takes up the 
work where the true threader ends, 
having a T handle for convenience in 
using. 

The two tools may be purchased 
separately but are most useful as a 
combination if the user be not already 
provided with either one of them or 
an equivalent. 


J. E. F. Spark Plug 


The J. E. F. Spark Plug Company, 
1826 Brown Street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
is introducing the J. E. F. Spark Plug, 
one of the tests by the company being 


the introduction of heavy grease in 
the plug without preventing it from 
firing. The company makes the fol- 
lowing strong statements, namely: It 
is warranted not to misfire, increases 
the life of the moter, affords a richer 
mixture by using more air, requires 
no cleaning, saves gasoline, runs in 
oil or grease, the presence of carbon 
does not prevent it from firing, and 





J. E. 


the plug is guaranteed to give 
satistacuon. Tnis warrant, however, 
depends on adherence to the following 
conditions, namely: Return of the 
plug from the user, with an accom- 
panying blank form filled out, postage 
prepaid. But the guarantee will not 
be interpreted to cover abuse, acci- 
dents, improper adjustment or reas- 
sembling of the plug. In other words, 
the company warrants it to not soot, 
misfire or carbonize to the extent of 
interference with practical operation. 
Any possible defective part, if re- 
turned for inspection (aside from 
abuse, accident or improper adjust- 
ment), will be replaced free of charge. 
The carbureters must be adjusted, as 
the spark plug uses less gas and more 
air. 


F.. spark plug 


Westinghouse Display 
Cabinet 


H. W. McCandless & Company, 406- 
426 West 31st Street, New York, offer 
for the convenience of merchants and 
garagemen the McCandless Westing- 
house Display Cabinet for Automboile 
Lamps, No. 4. 


This cabinet is to sat- 





McCanddess Westinghouse display 
cabinet 
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Hardware Age 


isfy a demand for a combined display 
and stock cabinet for automobile 
lamps. It is strongly made of metal 
for durability, with an attractive ma- 
hogany finish, and should not be con- 
fused with various paper display 
cases on the market. The inside is 
reached by opening two hinged doors, 
There is a stock of 310 Standard Au- 
tomobile Lamps exclusive of the sam- 
ples in front. The cabinet is a good 
medium for compactly accommodating 
such a stock for the small distributor 
or garageman. This display case is 
obtainable without lamps at a cost of 
$5.60 each, and immediate shipments 
can be made. 


Spring Leaf Oilers 


The Sterling Mfg. Co., 321 Frank- 
fort Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, is mar- 
keting the Sterling Spring Leaf Oil- 
ers, 1918 model. One size fits all 
springs of both pleasure cars and 
light trucks, the device is self adjust- 
able and the action automatic. It is 
easily attached, with no bolts or tools 
required. 

The leaves of steel springs are made 
to slide over each other and absorb 
shock, which automatic lubrication 
assists, keeping the leaves from be- 
coming rusty or squeaking. 

Each oiler consists of one circular 
metal cover containing felt or ab- 
sorbent material, one grooved oblong 





Sterling spring leaf oiler 


back plate and two small coil springs. 
The cover, which is provided with a 
deep projecting recess or reservoir, is 
applied to the nearer side of the 
spring, so that the absorbent material 
presses against the edges of the 
leaves, with the metal back plate di- 
rectly opposite on the other side of 
the spring. 

Care should be taken to see that the 
back plate is fastened with the flat 
face against the side of the spring 
and that the oil hole in the reservoir 
is at the top. The two small coil 
springs, one above and one below, 
hook into the eyes of the cover and 
back plate, holding the oiler in a 
proper position. The coil springs will 
extend sufficiently to accommodate al- 
most any automobile spring, except 
that of a heavy truck. The oiler, thus 
held in position by the tension of the 
coil spring, will not slip down, but 
stay where attached. The parts are 
small and round, with no sharp cor- 
ners, are not unsightly and do not in- 
terfere with washing the car. A Ford 








car requires four oilers, and they are | 


listed at 25 cents each. 














